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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

HE American people are proud of their-sailors, proud of 
their Dewey, proud of their navy. And they have just 
cause. A more splendid and decisive victory than that gained 
by Dewey in the far off Philippines has seldom been won by any 
navy on any sea. By one action has the power of Spain been 
broken beyond retrieve on one side of the globe, in one short day 
has an island empire over which she has tyrannized been wrested 
from her. Skillfully planned and boldly executed was the dash 








into Manila harbor, the destruction of the Spanish fleet under 
the guns of Cavite and then the silencing of the guns of that and 
the other fortresses defending the capital and metropolis of the 
Philippines. Of greater tonnage were the American ships and of 
more modern build than the more numerous vessels of the hostile 
fleet and greater weight of metal could the American vessels 
throw. But this in no way detracts from the glory of the victory 
for behind the Spanish fleet and reinforcing its guns were the 
batteries of the Spanish forts. The guns of Spanish forts and 
ships together were more numerous than those of Admiral 
Dewey’s squadron and more men stood behind Spanish than 
American guns. But the men behind the American guns, the 
men at the helms of the American ships, were of superior stuff to 
those who fought the Spanish guns, perhaps not superior in 
courage to the men who fought their guns while their ships sank 
beneath them and perished rather than strike their flags for such 
courage was heroic but superior in skill, in.coolness, in calcu- 
lating judgment in the midst of danger, skill and coolness that 
minimized dangers, made most effective the offensive force of 
ships and guns, and so Dewey and his men fought and annihilated 
a superior force, superior in numbers but not in skill. 

The American sailor who fought his way to fame by his 
skill in handling and fighting the sailing frigate has shown him- 
self no less at home on the modern ironclad. His superiority in 
handling and fighting the modern vessel, in working the mechan- 
ism of electricity and steam, in effectively using the modern 
ordnance he has shown, as the men of Perry and Decatur showed 
their superiority in handling the warships of masts and sails and 
wood in the early years of the century. The American sailor 
has grown with his fighting machine, he has failed in nothing 
that the American people expected of him ; when the hour of 
supremest test came last Sunday morning to the men of Admiral 
Dewey’s squadron they were not found wanting and so the 
American people rejoice, rejoice that they are of the same nation 
from whence hail Commodore Dewey and his men, rejoice that they 
can speak of the successful commodore as their Dewey and graven 
the name of Dewey along with the names of the nation’s naval 
heroes, the names of Perry and Decatur and Farragut. 


MANILA captured, the Spanish power in the east destroyed 
and the Philippines virtually wrested from Spain as the result of 
oue brilliant victory, the question comes up of what disposition 
to make of them. It is suggested that we keep them as 
indemnity, that we make some arrangement. by which the future 
revenues of the islands may be made to bear a portion, at least, 
of the costs of the war with Spain. But though we have driven 
the Spanish from the Philippines they are not rightly ours. 
Spain may surrender them now, may surrender them to us in the 
final treaty of peace but that will not make them rightly ours for 
they are not rightly Spain’s to give and we cannot attain rightful 
title from the surrender to us by Spaniards of what is not rightly 
theirs. 

And certainly the Philippines are not rightfully Spain’s to 
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give. The Philippiners are not Spaniards, with them we have 


no quarrel and to make them suffer for Spanish crimes and pay 
the penalty of Spain’s mistakes would be a wrong. It is true 
that by the laws of nations as written in the text books the 
Philippines are ours by right of conquest. The Spanish have 
exercised sovereignty over the natives in the most tyrannical and 
cruel and repulsive manner, we have upset that fetid sovereignty 
and so that sovereignty descends to us and we are, so say the 
text books, under no obligation to consult the natives, no obliga- 
tion to regard their wishes. 

But if all just government is derived from the consent of the 
governed, as our forefathers proclaimed to the world, if we are 
not to be false to this self-evident truth, we must give heed to the 
wishes of the Philippiners. It is true that they are somewhat of 
a mongrel race and not far advanced on the plane of civilization, 
that they are wanting in the refinements of civilization, that they 
are, in many ways degraded, perhaps of a revengeful nature, as 
cruel as their late rulers. Yet this gives us no right to exploit 
this people as the Spanish have exploited them, or sell them to 
some other people to exploit. Because they are weak and poor 
gives us no right to treat the 8,000,000 or so of people inhabit- 
ing the Philippines by the law of might. And by the law of 
right these people are not ours to sell or tax or despoil, even if, 
having expelled their late rulers, they are by the law of might. 
We must have a regard for the rights of the Philippiners, 
rights inherent in man, rights that the Spaniards had no right to 


usurp, and that we have no right to take from Spanish hands. © 


Therefore we cannot assume sovereignty over.the Philippines or 
seil that sovereignty without regard to the natives. 


SPANISH cruelty, Spanish extortion, Spanish usurpations 
drove the natives of the Philippines to revolt against Spanish 
‘rule a couple of years ago. Last December this revolt was 
brought to a close by a promise of reforms and release from cer- 
tain grievous exactions and by the purchase of the leaders. But 
the promises were made only to be broken and so the revolt broke 
out anew a few weeks ago. When we destroyed Spanish 
sovereignty the Philippiners were in full revolt against that 
sovereignty ; having established a provisional government repub- 
lican in name, we know not what iu fact, they were fighting for 
independence. And there*is reason to believe that these rebels 
have already rendere# Commodore Dewey valuable aid in the way 
of information and pilots and will render him further and ma- 
terial aid in rooting up the remnants of Spanish sovereignty. 
Therefore we are under certain obligations to the natives as allies. 
We cannot in honor hand back the Philippines to Spain in ex- 
change for a surrender of her sovereignty over Cuba and leave 
our late allies in the Philippines to the mercy of the Spaniards. 
For the United States to hold the islands would perhaps not 
be unwelcome to the natives and rule by the United States would 
certainly be preferable to those islanders to rule by Spain. 
Indeed some of the stories are to the effect that the Philippiners’ 
wish is for the United States to assume sovereignty. But it takes 
two to make a bargain and even if those islanders offer the 
sovereignty to the United States we will not take it if true to our 
traditions. What they may offer we may refuse. 

If the people of the Philippines can establish a government 
for themselves that would govern with justice and a regard to 
the principles of right, govern in a way that would not be repul- 

‘sive to Christian nations and maintain their independence, we 
could ask nothing better. But though it is probable that they 
could establish a fairly stable and just government if left to them- 
selves, it is not probable that covetous European nations would 
permit them to work out their destiny. And this leaders of the 
rebels seem to see, for-it is reported that the dream of many is to 
establish a Republican government under the protectorate of the 
United States. But to extend such protectorate would be burden- 
some for us, put us to the necessity of greatly increasing our 





navy in Asiatic waters and subject us to heavy expenses. Besides 

it would surely entangle us in the embroilments of the Orient. It* 
is said the costs of such protectorate could be justly placed on 

the Philippines and that they could easily bear the costs. And 

so far as the money costs go they might, but the other costs we 

would have to bear. 


To KEEP the Philippines for our own profit, exact taxes from 
the inhabitants and appropriate the future revenues to indemnify 
us for the costs of the war with Spain is scarcely-to be thought 
of. To do so would be to exact an indemnity from a people hav- 
ing no part in forcing Spain into war with us and in no way to 
blame for the war. Indeed it would be to put the costs of the 
war ona people entirely guiltless of bringing it on, a people 
giving no aid or assistance to Spain but in open revolt against 
her. We might just as well hold Cuba and appropriate the 
revenues until we are reimbursed for the costs of the war. 
Indeed we had better, for the war was undertaken on behalf of 
the Cubans and the Philippiners are only aided incidentally. It is 
true they may profit much, as the Cubans will profit much, and 
it may be said that it is only right that we should be paid for 
fighting their quarrels. And if we were ready to fight any one’s 
battle paying for it and hired ourselves out as the Swiss hired 
themselves out in the fifteenth and sixteenth and seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries and as the German princelets hired out their 
subjects to the highest bidder, and regardless of the justice of 
the cause for which they were wanted to fight, there would be 
justice in this proposition. 

But we did not go into the war with Spain in a mercenary 
spirit, we went in because our sense of duty impelled tis, because 
we could not look with indifference on the inhumanity perpetrated 
in Cuba, because we could not look upon such crimes as were 
taking place in Cuba, hold aloof and maintain our self respect. 
And as we do not wish to stand before the world as worshippers 
of Mammon, as we wish to show that we are impelled by high 
motives not by low, by a desire to obey the precepts of Chris- 
tianity and not by a love of money, we cannot demand of the 
Cubans or the Philippiners payment for our help in securing 
their independence, an independence to which they are of right 
entitled. ‘To offer to aid men secure their inalienable rights for 
a money consideration is wrong. Such rights men demand not 
as privileges to be paid for in money, but as rights that no man 
can justly deny them, and the man who bargains for such rights 
with money is unworthy of the possession of such rights, rights 
that must be asserted or manhood lost, rights that all men worthy 
of their possession must stand. ready to fight for, that cannot be 
weighed in the scale with money without loss of honor and self- 
respect. And when we go to the aid of people struggling for 
such rights we must go because it is right, not for money. 


BEFORE Dewey’s signal victory before Manila, Senor Silvela, 
leader of the Spanish Conservatives, suggested that Spain pursue 
a new line of policy based on the surrender of the Philippines to 
some foreign power. For such a valuable consideration he 
asserted that some power could be found that would give material 
aid to Spain. Germany has long coveted the Philippines and 
Silvela clearly hinted that if he was intrusted with power and 
put at the head of a ininistry he would offer those islands to the 
German Emperor, thus secure the aid of Germany, induce Ger- 
many to bring pressure on the United States to make peace on 
other basis than free Cuba under threat of lending the assistance 
of her armies and fleets to Spain and so save Cuba to the Spanish 
crown. Such was what Silvela declared to be his policy when 
bidding for power a week ago. . 

Appealing to the Continental powers on sentimental lines he 
declared had failed and was folly, that appealing on lines of 
* practical, modern, interested notions of foreign policy, based on 
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material interests’’ might succeed in saving Spain from complete 
loss of her foreign possessions. By the sacrifice of the Philip- 
pines she might save Cuba. And the making of this sacrifice he 
urged, condemned the government for not making it as the best 
way out of a hopeless war, a war, he declared, that should be 
promptly ended, ended after Spanish honor had been vindicated 
by one or two defeats—a most unsatisfactory way of vindicating 
national honor to any one but a Spaniard who to this day teaches 
the youth of the kingdom that Trafalgar was a glorious victory 
for Spain. 

But the utter annihilation of Spanish power in the Philip- 
pines throws a damper over Senor Silvela’s chimerical plan for 
saving Cuba by sacrificing the Philippines, and brings Spain face 
to face with revolution. Dewey’s victory takes the bottom out 
of Silvela’s plan, for it leaves Spain without the Philippines to 
sacrifice, for the offer to cede islands in the actual possession of 
the United States would not be the tempting bait that would 
have been the offer of cession when the Spanish flag flew over 
Manila, and the country accepting the islands at Spain’s invita- 
tion would not have been obliged to fight for possession. 


THE Philippines have passed from the sovereignty of Spain 
forever, for the United States cannot, without outraging all 
sense of right and justice and obligations to the Philippiners 
hand back the islands to Spain. The question of what to 
do with the Philippines is one that is undoubtedly beset with 
great difficulties, but because of threatened difficulties we cannot 
shun our duties to the Philippiners and abandon them to their 
fate. ‘The course that is most desirable, namely, leave the Philip- 
piners a free hand to establish their own government and govern 
themselves so long as they are guided by the dictates of justice 
and reason, is unworkable, because of the cupidity of the powers, 
unless we should establish a protectorate. And after the en- 
tanglements of such a protectorate we do not hanker. 

It is suggested that without doing injustice we could avoid 
such entanglements by inviting some other nation, with the con- 
sent of the Philippiners, to establish a protectorate or rather exer- 
cise a quasi sovereignty over the islands. For the privilege of 
gaining such sovereignty, quasi though it might be, there would 
be apparently no lack of applicants. But this prospective com- 
petition is an unhealthy sign for it is evidence that those who 
seek the right-to establish quasi sovereignty over the islands are 
looking for the opportunity to exploit the islanders. Otherwise, 
why would different nations compete so actively to establish a 
protectorate? If they did not look upon the protectorate as a 
valuable prize, the means of putting the islands in industrial and 
financial if not political dependence, they would not so hanker 
after the opportunity to establish a protectorate. 


OnE of those countries that is apparently most anxious for 
an opportunity to become guardian over the Philippines is Japan, 
which empire is doing everything in her power to secure our good 


will. But Japan cannot be entrusted with the establishment of a’ 


protectorate. Germany, too, hankers for the islands but the Ger- 
mans hoped to get the islands at the hands of Japan and cannot 
hide their chagrin now that they are in our possession. England 
also is supposed to look upon the islands as a very desirable 
acquisition and the proposition is made that we should give the 
Philippines to Great Britain in exchange for Jamaica, the 
Bahamas and her other West Indian possessions. Such an ex- 
change would no doubt be most beneficial to Britain’s West 
Indian colonies for it would open a free market to the greatest 
of their products, sugar. From the want of a remunerative mar- 
ket for their sugar, trade now languishes in those colonies and 
the outlook before them is desperate. If they had the great 
markets of the United States opened freely to them while the pres- 
ent duty was maintained on importations of sugar from elsewhere 
such islands would enjoy great advantage and at once throw off 





their industrial languor and become highly prosperous. But the 
population of those islands is not of a very desirable character 
which stands against their acquisition and again it is not at all 
likely that the beet sugar raisers in the United States would look 
upon such acquisition with any greater favor than they look upon 
the acquisition of Hawaii, for it would deprive them of the pro- 
tection they now have against the competition of the cane sugar 
growers of those islands. 


THE war appropriations are mounting rapidly. First there 
was the emergency appropriation of $50,000,000, then came a 
deficiency appropriation bill based on estimates of the War De- 
partment and carrying upwards of $35,000,000, while now 
comes a naval deficiency appropriation bill of nearly $21,000,000. 
Besides there has been ‘passed, only within the week, the regular 
naval appropriation bill, which carries at least $20,000,000 more 
than the average naval bill. This great increase is largely 
called for by new battleships and torpedo boats authorized by 
the bill, and which additions to our navy were not contemplated 
until the war with Spain became inevitable. Because of that 
war Congress now readily authorizes them, though there is little 
probability that any of the vessels now authorized will be com- 
pleted in time to take part in the war with Spain. That war 
must be fought by our present fleet, reinforced by some four- 
score of auxiliary cruisers, merchantmen and yachts and ocean- 
going tugs that have been impressed into service and armed with 
ordnance of the most modern make, which has come to light as 
if by magic, greatly to the astonishment of those who have 
asserted that the government did not possess and could not buy 
such ordnance, and pointed to such want as a source of irremedi- 
able weakness, sure to plague us for a long time after the out- 
break of any war, for, they said, the manufacture of modern 
guns is a work of time. And this is true, but the Navy Depart- 
ment has had great success in getting ordnance. Some guns 
were, doubtless, purchased abroad, but it seems that the govern- 
ment arsenals have turned out more guns and that the govern- 
ment had more guns of new pattern on hand than was com- 
monly supposed. 

As we have said there is little anticipation by those who 
voted the money for new ships that the war with Spain will last 
until such ships are completed. Nor are they needed to handle 
the Spanish fleets. Our regular fleet is quite large enough to 
take care of any fleet that Spain can mobilize and that may 
venture across the Atlantic. 


THE House closed last week by passing the war revenue 
measure after voting down all the amendments proposed by the 
Democrats as was anticipated. The propositions to coin the 
seigniorage, to issue Treasury notes, to add an income tax, were 
all voted down, and the measure authorizing an issue of $500,- 
000,000 of bonds, authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
anticipate the revenues to an amount not to exceed at any 
time $100,000,000 to be represented by certificates of indebted- 
ness and imposing numerous stamp taxes, doubling the beer 
tax, increasing the tax on tobacco and the tax on tonnage was 
passed by a party vote. 

It is somewhat significant that in the debate on the proposition 
to impose an income tax Republicans rested their opposition on 
the unconstitutionality of such tax as declared by the Supreme 
Court and hesitated to discuss the merits of suchatax. The 
general toneof Republican remarks on the income tax was struck 
by Congressman Payne of New York, and member of the Ways 
and Means Committee, when he remarked, in the course of his 
speech in favor of the committee bill: ‘‘ Fortunately or unfortu- 
nately, wisely or unwisely, our fathers, when they made the Con- 
stitution of the United States and constituted the Supreme Court, 
made its decisions unreviewable by any other tribunal.’’ But in 
this statement Mr. Payne errs, Our fathers who framed the 
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Constitution did not make the decisions of the Supreme Court 
unreviewable. They made such decisions reviewable by the 
people and set forth the manner in which such decisions might 
be reviewed and reversed by the people. A higher court was 
constituted than the Supreme Court and that was the tribunal of 
the whole people with power to amend the Constitution. 


By Republicans as well as Democrats in the Senate there is 
evinced a disposition to consider the war revenue measure with 
greater deliberation than was accorded to it in the House. This 
is said to be imperative, as the stamp tax part of the bill needs to 
be modernized. The framers of the bill in the House Committee 
took the old war revenue measures as their guide and copied the 
sections in the present bill imposing stamp taxes on stock certifi- 
cates, bonds, mortgages, documents, evidences of debt, checks, 
etc., almost verbatim from the old measures, penalties and all. 
And such changes in the methods of business have since come 
about that it is said the old wording would lead to much con- 
fusion, lead to the release from taxation of certain kinds of 
documents that it is intended to tax and leave this part of the bill 
generally crude. Soa careful scrutiny of the stamp tax part of 
the bill and the writing in of numerous amendments is demanded. 
Therefore, report of the bill back to the Senate from the Finance 
Committee is delayed. 

The Democrats will doubtless propose other amendments of 
a broad scope, one being to strike out the provision giving the 
Secretary of the Treasury authority to sell bonds. But the 
probabilities are that the bill will pass without material amend- 
ment, though there is some ground for belief that it will be re- 
ported to the Senate by the Finance Committee without the bond 
clause, Senator Jones, of Nevada, a free silver coinage man, 
holding the balance of power in that committee between Repub- 
licans and Democrats. 


ONE amendment of more than mere detail and suggested by 
the Republicans is to strike out the increased tonnage tax. The 
chief reason given for striking out this tax is that it is displeasing 
to the ship owning powers of Europe, Great Britain and Germany 
especially and that they have protested against it through their 
Ambassadors at Washington. And it is said it would be unwise 
to offend neutral nations at this time. Weshould say it is many- 
fold more unwise to permit neutral nations to bully us out of the 
imposition of a tax we deem wise. It is not the way to gain 
respect, it is the way to invite further interference in our domes- 


tic affairs. 


The tax objected to would raise additional revenue of about 


$2,500,000 a year. There is at present a tax on all ships engaged 
in our foreign trade of three cents a ton every time they 
enter one of our harbors provided they come from near foreign 
ports in this hemisphere and six cents a ton if they come from 
ports in the other hemisphere or distant ports of our own. It is 
now proposed to raise these taxes to eight cents and twenty cents 
respectively, provided that no one ship be required to pay in any 
year a tonnage tax of more than ninty-six cents a ton in one 
case or $2.40 in the other. It will be seen that a big trans- 
Atlantic liner of 10,000 tons would have to pay a tax of $2,000 
every time she came into port, unless she came more than twelve 
times a year, which few do, when she would pay a tax of $24,000 
for the whole year. Smaller ships would of course pay in 
lesser proportion. . ‘ 

Now it proposed to put this tax on all ships engaged i in the 
foreign trade, our own as well as ‘foreign, but as 90 per cent. of 
our foreign trade is done in foreign bottoms, foreigners would 
have to pay approximately 90 per cent. of the tax. And against 
this the foreign ambassadors protest, although the dues their 
countries collect from our ships in their ports are on an average 
quite as high. In England the dues are slightly less, in France 












more. And if we mistake not England as well as France only 
collect dues from foreign ships, thus giving their own an advan- 
tage, a virtual bounty. 

If instead of yielding to the ptotests of the foreign ambassa- 
dors the Senate amended the tonnage tax clause so as to impose 
such taxes only on foreign ships and left our own free it would 
be a wise move. We have too long pursued the policy of 
so-called maritime reciprocity, striven after reciprocity and got 
discrimination to the great damage of our shipping. And our 
loss has been infinite. We have permitted American ships to be 
almost driven from the foreign trade, and the result we feel 
keenly at this time when we want seamen for the navy. For the 
army volunteers can be had to many times the number wanted for 
the asking, but men for the navy are scarce. 


Soon after the United States took its place among nations 
under the Constitution, Congress extended protection to Ameri- 
can shipping by enacting that on all goods brought to the United 
States in other than American bottoms there should be collected 
an extra duty of 10 per cent. Thus were our ships favored and 
for thirty years they were so favored. Asa result our merchant 
marine grew until in 1826 it commanded g2 per cent. of our for- 
eign carrying trade. But about this time certain treaties of so- 
called maritime reciprocity began to take effect, treaties that 
provided that when any treaty power removed the dis-rim- 
inatory duties imposed on goods taken into its ports in American 
bottoms we would collect no duties on good imported into the 
United States in vessels of such power in excess of the duties im- 
posed on similar goods when imported in ourown bottoms. This 
was supposed to-put the ships of the contracting countries upon 
a plane of equality but as a matter of fact it left our ships at a 
disadvantage because other countries charged port dues, and 
lighthouse dues, etc., of our ships that they did not charge of 
their own, because other nations encouraged their ship owners by 
the payment of large subsidies postal and naval far in excess of 
what we ever paid. E 

The result was that our shipping declined in importance 
until in 1860-61 American ships controlled but 65 per cent. of 
our foreign trade. Then came the war and the destruction of 
American merchantmen by Confederate privateers and the fear of 
destruction and a decline of American shipping so that in 1865 
American ships controlled only about 27 per cent. of our foreign 
trade. ‘To-day they control but 10 per cent. 

’ Such have been the results of our pursuit of so-called mara- 
time reciprocity that has been a cover to discrimination against us. 
And it is time we stopped, reversed the policy and got fair play. 
And a good place to begin is to put the proposed tonnage tax on 
foreign vessels in the foreign trade, but release our own ships 
from payment of such charges. 


Ir 1s threatened by certain steamship agents that if Congress 
raise the tonnage tax, they will be compelled to send steamers 
to the St. Lawrence to discharge and load freight destined to and 
from the United States. But Congress can guard against this by 
simply enacting an old law that goods imported into the United 
States from a country contiguous to the United States, but not 
originating in such country shall pay an additional customs duty 
of 10 per cent. This would effectually prevent the steamship 
companies from avoiding the tax by sending their steamers to the 
St. Lawrence and landing there goods destined for the United 
States. - 








Ir ever this free people, if this government itself, is ever 
utterly demoralized, ‘it will come from this human wriggle and 
struggle for office—that is, a way to live without work.— 
Abraham Lincoln. 
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BONDS AND PATRIOTISM. 


¢¢ A LL ye who oppose an issue of bonds to raise war funds are 

tieing the hands of the government, playing a role as 

dark and unworthy as the blackest of traitors could play. 
And traitors ye are unless ye are such incompetents as to be 
blinded by the wildest of financial vagaries.’’ So say those who 
want an issue of bonds, those who want the chance to trade in a 
new issue of bonds and turn a fortune and those who are working 
for a fall in prices and believe an issue of bonds, by bringing 
contraction, would force such a fall. And so echoes the press 
that is subsidizable or caters to the speculative and moneyed 
cliques. Bonds, bonds, bonds and all who oppose are held up 
to reproach as traitors to their country or as incompetents to be 
ridiculed and sneered at. Such is the course of those who urge 
the bond bill. They defend it by roundly abusing their oppo- 
nents. They go by the old lawyer’s advice to his pupils: If you 
have a weak case to defend abuse plaintiff’s attorney. 

But in what way are the opponents of the bond measure open 
to the charge of tieing the hands of the government? If they 
simply took the position of negation, if they proposed to cut the 
government off from the resource of filling its war coffers by the 
sale of bonds and proposed nothing in place thereof there might 
be ground for the charge,—would be ground if the coffers were 
empty. But the coffers are not empty and the opponents of the 
bond measure do not propose to let them become empty. They 
propose to keep those coffers full, propose to raise ample war 
funds. Opposing the sale of bonds they propose an issue of 
Treasury notes. By such an issue they propose to provide for 
the immediate wants of the government. Yet they are abused 
as tieing the hands of the government. With equal justice might 
we abuse those who cry for bonds, bonds, bonds, abuse them 
because they oppose an issue of Treasury notes. It is certainly 
as unpatriotic to tie the hands of the government by opposing an 
issue of Treasury notes as it is by opposing an issue of bonds. 
Those who propose to supply the needs of the government at this 
time by an issue of Treasury notes may be less wise, but certainly 
not less patriotic than those who propose to keep the government 
in funds by selling bonds. 

Patriotism, we are told, demands that those who oppose the 
bond measure withdraw their opposition. It may be so. As 
was said by Pennsylvania’s great commoner thirty years ago, 
said by Thaddeus Stevens, friend of the people and sacrificing 
patriot if ever there was one, said in explanation of the action of 
the House on one memorable occasion back,in February, 1862, 
when it yielded to the Senate and passed the greenback bill with 
the exception clause demanded by the moneyed interests, an ex- 
ception clause that declared that greenbacks good enough to pay 
the debts of individuals, pay the debts of the government to the 
soldiers were not good enough to pay the debts of the govern- 
ment to the bondholders or of the importers to the government, 
that made one kind of money for the masses another for the 
bondholder ; ‘‘ Yes, we had to yield ; the Senate was stubborn. 
We did not yield, however, until we found that the country must 
be lost or the bankers gratified ; and we have sought to save the 
country in spite of the cupidity of its wealthier citizens.’’ 

And it may be so again. For similar reasons, to save the 
country from the unpatriotism of its wealthier citizens who would 
rather see the nation lost than saved by an issue of Treasury notes, 
rather leave the government without funds to prosecute the war 
than forego the profits of a bond issue there may be withdrawal of 
opposition to the bond measure to-day. 

It is true that with $215,000,000 in the Treasury we are not 
yet in a position that demands such sacrifice to patriotism for we 
are not in position by far where the cupidity of the speculative 
cliques must be gratified or the Treasury left bare of funds. But 
some may judge, doubtless will, that patriotism already demands 
this sacrifice and so regretfully and with dismal forebodings per- 


\ 





mit the bond measure to pass. True the House has shown by 
its recent action that it favors by a large majority the bond 
policy ; it is probable that a majority in the Senate will acquiesce 
in the same policy. And knowledge of this may induce the 
opponents of the bond policy to withdraw all but a perfunctory 
opposition. It should not, but on the contrary spur those in the 
Senate who are opposed to the bond policy as calculated to de- 
press industrial and commercial enterprises and so diminish the 
ability of our people to pay taxes and stand the drain of war to 
put the issue before the people that they might by their votes 
show disapprobation of the bond policy and, by driving out repre- 
sentatives true to the interests of the moneyed cliques, ‘‘ save the 
country in spite of the cupidity of its wealthier citizens,’ not by 
giving in to the behests of those citizens but by driving their 
representatives from power and freeing the seat of the National 
Government from their influence. 

True those who approve the bond policy would not at once 
be dispossessed even if the elections went against them next 
November. For another session they would still sit in Congress 
to vote supplies and devise ways and means of raising war funds, 
while not for more than a year would the new representatives 
chosen by the people come into power unless called by the Presi- 
dent in extra session. But though present representatives would 
not be dispossessed at once from power by adverse elections the 
result of such elections would be to destroy in great measure and 
instanta the influence of the moneyed cliques at the national capi- 
tal. In brief, the same Congress that now votes bonds might, 
under such circumstances, vote Treasury notes at its short session, 
for during the campaign many present members might find it wise 
to undergo a change of sentiment. 

It may be urged, indeed, that, although Congress voted 
additional taxes of $100,000,000a year at this session, the Treas- 
ury would be bare of funds before the meeting of Congress next 
December unless the war ended before that date and war expenses 
ceased, or unless other provision be made at this time for raising 
funds and on this ground some opposed to-the bond measure may 
deem that patriotism demands withdrawal of opposition at once. 

But this can be offered as no excuse for acquiescing in author- 
izing a bond issue of $500,000,000 and an issue of temporary 
certificates of indebtedness of $100,000,000. There is little 
probability that to carry on the war with Spain with great activity 
up to December next, seven months, would take the proceeds of 
$500,000,000 of bonds, $100,000,000 of certificates of indebted- 
ness, $50,000,000 of new taxes and $200,000,000, inclusive of the 
gold reserve, now in the Treasury, or $850,000,000. 

True, it is said the government not needing so much money 
would not issue all of the $500,000,000 of bonds. But then why 
authorize such issue? It is said that no one can tell in advance 
just how much money will be required, that no one can see just 
how many bonds will be needed and that, therefore, a large num- 
ber, much larger than there will probably be any use for must be 
authorized. And much of this is true, it is true that Congress 
cannot now see how long the war with Spain will last or how 
much it will cost day by day and week by week. But this being 
so the true course for Congress to pursue is to keep in session 
until it can see. Taxes it may vote now for taxes must be voted 
some time before they commence to yield revenue in full volume. 
But there is no need of authorizing bonds a long time in advance 
of issue. Immediately upon authorization provision may be 
made for their issue. So let no one opposed to the bond policy 
acquiesce in such policy on the ground that patriotism demands 
acquiescence. 

The funds in the Treasury and the additional funds it is pro- 
posed to raise by taxation may be sufficient to cover the costs of_ 
the war. ‘True, the proposed taxes will not commence to yield 
revenue at once. But it is proposed to anticipate them by an 
issue of temporary certificates of indebtedness authorized by 
the present bill, up to an unlimited amount, but never more than 
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$100,000,000, to be outstanding at any time, certificates to bear 3 
per cent. interest and run for not longer than one year. ‘This pro- 
vision would give the Secretary of the Treasury power to antici- 
pate taxes toan amount of $100,000,000: Should he thus antici- 
pate taxes and the war with Spain end in a month or two the addi- 
tional taxes now. proposed, would, within a year, provide for the 
payment of this temporary indebtedness, the new taxes might 
then be repealed and thus the costs of war provided for without 
saddling upon the country any addition to its funded debt. 

Of course, the war with Spain may not come to an end at 
any such early date, and much more than the money now in 
the Treasury, reinforced by $100,000,000 of anticipated reve- 
nues, may be needed to meet the costs. And if the war should 
last beyond midsummer the probabilities are that the anticipated 


revenue would all be used and all the available money in the 


Treasury, aside from the gold reserve of $100,000,000, sacred in 
the eyes of the present Administration but not of the law, ex- 
hausted. 

But let no ‘‘if’’ be accepted as an excuse for passing the 
bond part of the present revenue scheme. War may indeed last 
beyond midsummer, to prosecute it may require the making 
of provision for more than $100,000,000, in ‘addition to the 
available balance of almost as much now inthe Treasury. But 
let Congress not therefore rush hastily to authorize bonds, let 
not those who are opposed to the bond policy feel that patriotism 
demands of them acquiescence in such a policy. They may feel 
that those who champion the bond policy would rather see the 
country suffer defeat from want of funds than see the defeat of 
the bond policy, and it may be that they feel that it is necessary 
to give in to those who put bonds before country in order to save 
the country. But the time has not come when patriotism de- 
mands this sacrifice. Provision for bonds can be made as well 
later as now, and it may be that such provision need not be made 
to keep the government in funds even though the friends of 
bonds and, in the same spirit which they evince towards us, we 
might say unfriends ‘of the country, veto all suggestion for 
Treasury notes, preferring a defeated country to Treasury notes. 

It is said indeed that Congress will not be in session in mid- 
summer and that therefore authority for an issue of bonds must 
be given now. But Congress can be in session and in session it 
should remain until it can see that which it cannot now. War 
may be over by midsummer it may last longer. Let Congress 
remain in session and see. ‘The costs of the war may exceed the 
available funds in the Treasury and $100,000,000 additional 
that may be raised by anticipating new taxes. Let Congress 
pass the new taxes and make provision for such anticipation and 
remain in session and see. 

‘We speak now not of what we would like to see done but of 
all that we can hope to see done. ‘We would prefer an issue of 
Treasury notes to an issue of interest bearing certificates of in- 
debtedness. But this is out of the question for there are those in 
Congress and in control who would see the country perish first. 
So it becomes necessary to authorize the issue of certificates of 
indebtedness or make some other provision for meeting war 
appropriations. Already Congress has appropriated directly for 
the prosecution of the war over $85,000,000 or about all of the cash 
balance of $225,000,000 that, after setting aside a gold reserve 
of $100,000,000, was available for such use ten weeks ago. And 
Congress cannot make appropriations without making provision 
to meet them. By taxation we can make future provision, im- 
mediate provision can be made by anticipating new taxes, in a 
word by the issue of temporary certificates of indebtedness. And 
as we cannot have Treasury notes, as we do not want. to resort 
to a bond issue let such issue of certificates of indebtedness be 
authorized. 

It may be that the time will come when, at the mercy of the 
seekers after bonds we must give in tothe bond policy or see the 
government stripped of funds to prosecute the war, funds which we 





will not be permitted to raise in any other way, and a time when 
patriotism will demand surrender pending an appeal to the people 
against the cupidity of its wealthier citizens come as it came in 
1862. But this time has not yet come. It may come before the 
war with Spain is over, before the people can pass on the appeal 
taken tothem. Let those opposed to the bond policy keep Con- 
gress in session, wait and see and in the meantime press the 
appeal. This, not acquiescence in the bond policy, is what 
patriotism now demands. 








DOLLIVER AND TREASURY NOTES. 


EMOCRATS have long addressed workingmen after this 
manner: ‘‘ Let us have free trade, take the duty off wool- 
ens and cottons and you can get your clothing cheaper.’’ 

And Republicans have made answer: ‘‘ Yes, but what profits a 
cheap coat if you can’t get the money to buy it?’ But in the 
estimation of Democrats and Republicans alike it appears that 
what is good for the workman is bad for the government. This 
appears irom the sides taken by Democrats and Republicans upon 
the question of issuing Treasury notes to meet, in part, the costs 
of war. 

Thus, on behalf of the Democrats of the House, Mr. Bland 
proposed an issue of $150,000,000 of Treasury notes, not only with 
a view to providing war funds, but to meet the increased demands 
for money caused by the war, obviate any contraction of the cur- 
rency from bond issues and so prevent any further fall in prices. 
In war time it was argued, a time when much property is being 
destroyed, when many men are taken away from productive pur- 
suits to fight while many others are occupied in preparing mu- 
nitions of war and filling wants created solely by the war, the 
wealth-producing power of a people is naturally undermined, and 
to prevent a people becoming exhausted and weak and unable to 
stand thedrain of war every encouragement should be given to 
productive industries so that by increased activity on the part of 
those engaged in such enterprises the loss of wealth occasioned 
by the destruction of war and the loss of productive power occa- 
sioned by the withdrawal of men from productive pursuits may 
be as far as possible made up. 

Evidently if that loss is made up a country may grow 


_wealthier in spite of war and during the progress of war and so 


be in no danger of ultimate defeat from mere material exhaus- 
tion. Apd nothing is so calculated to stimulate enterprise and 
the productive capacities of a people to the utmost as gradually 
rising prices, for as prices rise the profits of all producers, of all 
men who handle the products of labor are increased and so they 
are encouraged to broaden their undertakings. On the other 
hand, falling prices will take away the profits of industry with 
the result that instead of expanding one’s profits by increasing 
production, as is certain when prices are rising, one may broaden 
one’s losses. 

Thus it is that falling prices discourage and paralyze while 
rising prices encourage and stimulate the productive activities of 
a people. And more money in the channels of trade means 
rising prices, less money, falling prices, and the raising of war 
funds by bond issues would mean the taking of money out of the 
channels of trade while the issue of Treasury notes to meet war 
expenses would mean putting more money in. 

So arguing, the Democrats urged the issue of Treasury 
notes. ‘True the result would be, perhaps, to make the govern- 
ment pay more for munitions of war but then it would make the 
people wealthier, consumption larger and the receipts of the 
government greater and surely it is better to have ample funds 
to buy war munitions at rising prices than to have munitions 
cheap, people impoverished and taxes so burdensome as to make 
war funds scarcely raisable. 
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Thus have argued the gentlemen who have schooled them- 
selves in propounding the doctrine of cheapness to the workman. 
A cheap coat is good for the workman but cheap munitions bad 
for the goverriment, because the causes that make munitions 
cheap make taxes burdensome and make it harder to provide the 
funds for the purchase of munitions of war than if they cost 
more and prices were generally higher, profits of industry greater 
and taxes lighter in burden though heavier in yield. 

And on the other hand, we have the Republicans who have 
met the Democratic argument of a cheap coat by propounding 
the question: what good is a cheap coat if you cannot get the 
money to buy it? and so ridiculed the doctrine of cheapness for 
the workman now extolling the doctrine of cheapness as good 
for the government. They do not stop to ask what good cheap- 
ness if cheapness means depleted revenues and inability to buy. 
They have argued that the issue of Treasury notes would debase 
the currency, cheat the soldier and sailor, yet add to the price of 
everything the government must buy in the way of supplies and 
so add to the cost of the war. And so in the House they voted 
down the proposition to issue Treasury notes and voted for bonds, 
voted for cheapness without stopping to ask, as they do the 
workman, what profit is cheapness gained by industrial stagna- 
tion, suffering, distress ? 

From such cheapness our people would lose much, the gov- 
ernment profit nothing. It might get munitions of war cheaper, 
might get bacon and flour to feed its troops and woolens and 
cottons to clothe them cheaper, but it would have less to get them 
with, have smaller receipts from customs duties and internal 
revenue taxes. And so the nominally cheap supplies would not 
be cheap at all. Proportionately to the funds available for pur- 
chasing they would be dearer. 

But Republicans blind to their own logic which, as protec- 
tionists, they have accustomed themselves to in combatting the free 
trade doctrine of cheapness have opposed the issue of Treasury 
notes on the ground that such issue would make prices higher 
and so add to the costs of war. The interest of the government 
they now reason is to buy cheap. So is it to the interest of the 
workman to buy his coat cheap. But money cheapness may not 
be true cheapness, the cost of the coat to the workman may grow 
even as the money cost falls, and the real cost will grow if the 
policy that results in cheapening the coat results in even more 
cheapening the man. And so it is with the government. A 
lessening of the nominal costs of war by a cheapening of supplies 
will profit the government nothing if that cheapening leads to 
industrial stagnation, to decreased consumption, decreased 
importations and hence decreased customs revenues and decreased 
sales of revenue stamps so that revenues will fall in greater ratio 
than costs. 

Vet it is this kind of cheapening that the Republicans are 
after. They propose to take money out of the channels of trade 
to fill the new demands made by the war. Pursuit of such 
policy cannot fail to depress prices. Fortunately we have not, 
up to this time, suffered from this bane, for the war has so far 
resulted not in taking money out of the channels of trade, but in 
putting money that has been locked up in the Treasury for 
several years into circulation. And this has been and must be 
highly beneficial, tend to raise not to depress prices. 

But when the money accumulated in the Treasury by the 
Cleveland bond sales in excess of what was paid out to meet 
Treasury deficits is appropriated and spent to meet war expenses, 
conditions must change, if the Republicans have their way, for 


they propose to get the better part of the money thereafter’ 


needed for war expenses by bond sales. And money cannot be 


gotten in this way without draining it from the channels of pro- 
duction and so forcing contraction and depressing prices. True # 
is said that Mr. Gage would avoid contraction by leaving the 
proceeds of the bond sales on deposit with the national banks of 
the. financial centers until spent and thus avoid the losses re- 








sultant from taking large sums of money out of circulation. But 


this course would not prevent the withdrawal of money from the 
channels of production even if it did prevent the locking up of - 
money in the Treasury. What it would do would be to take 
money out of the channels of industry and put it into the specu- 
lative channels until spent, it would protect the stock gamblers 
from the evils of contraction, but not the producers of wealth. 
This would be the result of the sale of bonds if Mr. Gage 
took pains to prevent any contraction of the currency by a lock- 
ing up of the proceeds in the Treasury. What he would not pre- 
vent would be contraction to producers. This would come for 
the reason that if capitalists in the centers of industry with 
deposits in the banks of such centers and virtually making loans 
to producers through such banks saw fit to purchase the new 
bonds they would draw upon their deposits, and the banks 
would in turn have to curtail their loans to productive industries. 


“And the same would be the result if the banks themselves saw 


fit to invest in bonds funds formerly loaned to producers. They 
would have to contract. 

_ Nor would the case be different with the banks in the finan- 
cial centers so far-as their dealings with the industrial and trad- 
ing community were concerned. To the amount that their deposi- 
tors invested in the new bonds, or they themselves invested, they 
would have to curtail their advances to merchants and manufac- 
turers. This they would do even though not required to pay 
over the money subscribed to the government, even if arrange- 
ments were made whereby the amounts subscribed would te left on 
deposit with the banks until the government should directly draw 
out the proceeds of the bonds to meet its expenses and thus avoid 
even passing the money through the Treasury. The banks not 
knowing just when the government would call upon them would 
be constrained to contract their loans made through the purchase 
of time paper by an amount equal to the sums subscribed by 
themselves or their depositors and convert such proportion of 
their loans into call loans, and this class of loans are made largely 
to the speculative cliques and upon stock exchange securities. 
So the amount of call money at the service of speculators would 
increase, the amount of time money at the service of the indus- 
trial and mercantile community diminish. os 

And of course this tendency would only be accentuated by 
the subscriptions made through the country banks being deposited 
with the banks of, the financial centers. This would swell the 
deposits of the latter banks and swell the funds they would 
gladly loan out on call but would not dare to loan out on time. 

So the bond issues proposed by the Republicans would cause 

contraction and falling prices so far as the industrial community 
is concerned. And this would cause falling revenues, so that 
while the government might save some little by a fall in the cost 
of army supplies it would lose more by a decline in revenues. 
_ But to this Republicans in the House have, with but a few 
exceptions, closed their eyes. They have voted against the issue 
of Treasury notes, followed the leadership of those who have 
ridiculed such issue and held up to scorn the advocates of such 
issue as the deluded followers of the most impossible of vagaries. 
Thus upon this line spoke Congressman Dolliver, of Iowa, who 
made the speech of speeches on the Republican side, a speech 
eloquent and stirringly patriotic beyond mistake, a speech in 
which he well recounted the causes of the war, fervently set forth 
the call of suffering humanity which beckoned us on to war, de- 
fended and extolled the President, treated the proposition to put 
a tax on incomes as an impossible one under the decision of the 
Suprenie Court, held up the suggestion to issue Treasury notes as 
highly, ludicrously absurd, and defended the bond policy of his 
party with all the power at his command. 

‘There is no way,’’ said Mr. Dolliver, ‘‘ and never has been 
any way in the history of the business of the world to maintain 
the value of a promissory note unless you pay it or stand ready 
to pay it.’’ And this is all very true, but there are other ways to 
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pay promissory notes than with gold and silver. Indeed, the 
great majority are paid by offset, by setting off one debt against 
another. And in this way do we propose to pay the Treasury 
notes, the promissory notes of the government, and so maintain 
their value. No one proposes to issue notes and not to pay 
them. We would pay them by receiving them for taxes, and so 
pay them by offsetting them, a debt due by the government, 
against a debt due to the government. This is an effective 
means of paying the promissory notes of the gavernment, and 
while we make such provision there is no need to make provision 
for paying them in gold or silver in order to give them value. 

Of course, this value will decrease with an increase in the 
issue, and if such notes were issued to an amount to.considerably 
more than fill the place now filled with gold coin in our circula- 
tion, they would unquestionably depreciate as measured by gold. 
But before they depreciated, as measured in gold, there would 
have to be very considerable expansion of our currency, and 
for two reasons: First, gold being gradually expelled from use 
in the United States would become more plentiful elsewhere, and 
hence prices would rise in all gold-using countries, -which would 
retard the export of our gold to such countries, for gold would 
not go to them unless it was worth more, purchased more in 
such countries than here, that is unless prices, other things being 
allowed for, tariffs, freights, interest, etc., were lower. And in 
the second place, the rise in prices in the United States. would be 
followed by great expansion of industries and increased:demands 
for money which would tend to keep the notes from depreciating 
in spite of increased issues. That is, up to a very considerable 
stage it is certain that demand for money would keep pace with 
an increasing supply, and so prevent any sharp shrinkage in the 
value of money or, inversely, rise in prices. 

The depreciation of greenbacks during the Civil War, a 
depreciation which was not merely a gold depreciation but a real 
depreciation, for gold itself depreciated in purchasing power at 
that time, is pointed to as indicating the sure results of issuing 
Treasury notes. It is even asserted that the only thing that 
gave the greenbacks value was the prospect of ultimate payment 
in gold, that as this prospect darkened they fell, as it became 
brighter théy rose. And thus the assertion that payment of such 
notes by receiving them for taxes gives them value is held up to 
ridicule. But the truth is that the greenbacks depreciated just 
because provision was not made for fully paying them by offset, 
because they were not made receivable for all taxes and duties, 
because the government refused to receive them in payment for 
all debts due to it; refused to receive its own promissory notes in 
payment of customs duties and exacted gold. Thus discriminat- 
ing against its own promissory notes, directly declaring them not 
as good as gold, they did not remain as good but depreciated. 
It was primarily because they could not be used to pay all debts 
to the government that they depreciated. 

It seems never to have crossed through the head of Con- 
gressman Dolliver when he laid down the rule that there is no 
way to maintain the value of a promissory note save to pay it and 
therefore axiomatic that the value of a Treasury note can only be 
maintained by redeeming it in gold that there are other ways of 
paying promissory notesthan with gold. It seems never to have 
crossed his mind that if Smith has a promissory note of Brown, 
and Brown a promissory note of Jones, and Jones a promissory 
note of Smith, all of equal amounts, such notes could pay each 
other ; that if Brown could get hold of Smith’s note held by Jones 
he could pay his own note toSmith by simply tendering to Smith 
such note and that Jones would gladly give to Brown his claim 
against Smith in consideration of Brown releasing him from all 
claim. And in this event it is clear that all three notes would be 
effectually paid by offset, not in coin, and it is just so that nine- 
tenths of the commercial obligations of the community are paid. 

If there live in ease in a certain village a retired merchant 
who owns the village store and to whom the village storekeeper 





pays a rental of a $1000 a year, and if this retired merchant, 

wishing to anticipate his income, issues certain notes to the 
aggregate value of his income, notes which read not I promise to 
pay but I promise to receive in payment of debts due me, and 
pays his blacksmith, and the carpenter who has done some job- 
bing for him and the dairyman and the grocer by giving them 
notes, for say $10 each, which will read ‘‘I promise to receive 
this note in payment of all debts due me to an amount of $10,”’ 
what will be the result? Those notes will have value, they will 
readily be accepted by the blacksmith, the carpenter, the dairy- 
man, for they in turn can use them at the store to buy what they 
want for the storekeeper who has to pay the retired merchant 
rent will readily accept them up to the amount of such rent. 

Thus could the retired merchant issue notes and maintain 
their value in gold without paying them in gold, because the 
storekeeper owed him yearly tribute, and thus can the govern- 
ment issue notes and maintain their value without redeeming 
them in gold, because the whole people owes tribute to the gov- 
ernment and pays such tribute as taxes. And the government 
receiving such notes for taxes and so standing prepared to thus 
pay them by offset gives common currency to such notes, makes 
them readily acceptible by all men in payment of debts, for what 
the government will receive all men will receive, and thus it be- 
comes possible for the government to keep issued at all times, 
and without danger of any impairment of revenues from depre- 
ciation more of stich notes than are annually paid by being re- 
ceived for taxes. 

There is no way to maintain the value of a Treasury note 
to unless you pay it or stand ready to pay it, but there is a way 
pay it other than by tendering gold, and that way is‘hy offset, by 
standing ready to receive it in payment of taxes, customs and all 
public dues. In failing to recognize this Congressman Dolliver, 
like many another, has gone astray. 








SHALL WE REOPEN THE INCOME TAX CASE? 
WHEREFORE, HOW AND WHEN? 


UST may an income tax be, false may be the interpretation of 
the Constitution that precludes the United States from 
imposing a uniform income tax, but such interpretation, 

false as it may be, stands and there is no ground for hope that 
the present Supreme Court will reverse the decision of the court 
of 1895. It is the condition that confronts us. From imposing 
an income tax Congress is at present precluded. It may enact an 
income tax, but if that tax be uniform it will be held to be un- 
constitutional, and therefore no law. What Congress enacts in 
this line of taxation the court will veto. The court must be 
changed or the power to veto an income tax taken ons it ere 
such tax can stand. 

It is indeed urged that an income tax may be devised that 
would be constitutional under the decision of the Supreme Court 
of 1895, and it is quite possible that such a tax could be devised. 
But such a tax could not be uniform and equitable, and therefore 
cannot be pressed by those who believe in equality of taxation. 
An income tax that rests on all income equally from whatsoever 
source it may be derived is as just a tax as can be conceived, for 
it must rest upon all men according to their means, but an income 
tax that is mutilated so as to tax the toilers and producers of 
society and leave the drones escape is not a tax that can be con- 
sidered by believers in equality. And it is only this sort of a 
mutilated income tax that can be considered constitutional under 
the income tax decision of 1895. ‘Therefore, that decision pre- 
cluding the collection of a uniform income tax precludes the 


imposition of any, it shuts the United States off from an income 


tax asa source of revenue, not indeed absolutely by name, but by 
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shutting off a uniform income tax and an income tax that is not 
uniform cannot be thought of. 

So it is not worth our while to attempt to devise an income tax 
that would be constitutional as the Constitution is now interpreted. 
In 1895 the Supreme Court annulled the whole of the income tax 
of 1894 but not on the ground that the whole of it was unconsti- 
tutional. It did so on the ground that a tax on income derived 
from rents was a direct tax on lands and therefore unconstitu- 
tional unless apportioned among the states according to numbers 
which it was not. And this much of the tax being declared 
unconstitutional, as was also a tax on income derived from per- 
sonal property, and on the same ground, it was held that the 
balance of the income tax was invalid, not in itself as unconsti- 
tutional, but because the major part of the tax was invalidated 
and the scope of the proposed tax so broken that it could not with 
reason be assumed that Congress would have passed the residue 
of the tax not held to be unconstitutional independently of that 
part which was so held and invalidated. Therefore the whole 
was invalidated. 

Under this decision a tax imposed on the income of the 
laborer, or the clerk, or the professional man, derived from their 
labor ; or on the income of the farmer or manufacturer or 
merchant derived from their industry, but not from any savings, 
may be considered constitutional, but the income of the landlord, 
the mortgage holder or bondholder must not be taxed by the 
National Government save by apportionment among the several 
states according to numbers, which would be so inequitable as to 
be out of the question. ‘Therefore shall we reopen the income 
tax case, for we cannot get justice until we do. 

A tax on income derived from rents the Supreme Court has 
held to be a tax on land, a tax on income derived from interest 
on mortgages or bonds a tax on personal property and so uncon- 
stitutional when not apportioned among the states according to 
numbers, for it is generally admitted that a tax on land isa direct 
tax within the meaning of the Constitution, and it was asserted 
by the court that a tax on personal property is a direct tax. And 
so likewise it might be held that that part of the income of the 
farmer owning his farm as might properly be regarded as the 
renting value of the farm, and that part of the income of the 
manufacturer as might be regarded as the earnings of his prop- 
erty rather than his industry would be exempt from all income 
tax. But the total income derived from industry, and that 
means absolutely all the income of the tenant farmer or the man- 
ufacturer renting his plant or paying interest on a debt repre- 
senting its full value can be lawfully subjected to an income tax 
under the present interpretation of our fundamental law and so 
can income of clerk or teacher derived from salary, or of laborer 
from wages or professional man from fees. But the income of 
the drawer of rents and interest must not be taxed; from the 
industrious an income tax may be exacted, but from the drones, 
no. 

This is drawing a line that is unwarrantable. Ina broad 
sense an income tax may be justly regarded as a direct tax. It 
s direct because he upon whom the tax is levied pays the tax, 
because he who pays the tax cannot pass it on to some one else, 
collect it from some one else, so as to leave his own income unre- 
duced. And this is true of an income tax whether derived from 
wages or salary or from rents or interest. The clause is indeed 
often written into bonds and mortgages that the borrower shall 
pay the taxes, that the loaner shall receiver a fixed interest free 
of tax. But such clause only permits the loaner to escape taxa- 
tion when such taxation is imposed upon the borrower. When 
the tax is imposed upon the loaner, upon the receiver of interest, 
as an income tax should be, he cannot escape. So in this broad 
sense all income taxes are direct taxes and therefore under a 
strict interpretation of the Constitution unconstitutional. 

But in interpreting the Constitution we must consider the 
meaning of words at the time of the adoption of-the Constitution 


* 





and not a meaning given to them since. And as used in the Con- 
stitution, direct taxes meant capitation and land taxes, ‘not 
income taxes, 

It is very true that the great majority of political economists 
classify an income tax as a direct tax, but what have the defini- 
tions given by political economists during the Jast century to do 
with the meaning attached to direct taxes by the framers of the 
Constitution, and before these definitions of economists were cur- 
rent or published? It must be remembered that Adam Smith’s 
‘* Wealth of Nations’? was a new book when our Constitution 
was made. 

The Supreme Court, in passing upon the constitutionality of 
the income tax of 1894, did not, however, base its decision on 
any such broad ground ; it did‘not assume as an invariable rule 
that a direct tax in the meaning of the Constitution is one that 
rests upon the persons paying the tax into the Treasury, an 
indirect tax, one the burden of which is shifted to other shoulders 
by the persons paying.the tax into the Treasury, so that the 
nominal payers of the tax are not the actual payers. Thus 
customs taxes and the greater part of stamp taxes and internal 
revenue taxes are indirect. The importer who pays a duty on 
sugar is not the actual payer of such tax, for he adds the tax 
he pays into the selling price of such products. So the consumer 
of the sugar is the real taxpayer, not the importer who pays the 
tax into the Treasury. 

And so it is with the manufacturer of tobacco. He buys the 
stamps, but the cost of those stamps is added to the price of the 
tobacco. The consumer is the actual, though not the nominal, 
taxpayer. And all such taxes are indirect, for the government, 
in collecting such taxes from importer and manufacturer, taxes 
the consumers through such men. 

Therefore such taxes are indirect and indisputably so. The 
real tax payer pays the tax to the seller of the goods in the shape 
of an enhanced price which importer and manufacturer exact in 
order to recompense themselves for the impost or tax paid the 
government. The result is that the real payers of indirect taxes 
are not cognizant of the payment of such taxes in one case out of 
a hundred. But the payer of direct taxes never pays such taxes 
without being cognizant of the tax for such taxes he pays as taxes 
in name as well as fact, not as enhanced prices. The burden of 
the tax resting on the payer of the tax is the very essence of 
direct taxation, the shifting of the tax by him from whom it is 
collected to other shoulders is the essence of indirect taxation. 
In indirect taxation the apparent and actual payer are not the 
same, in direct they are. 

This is the simple .and generally accepted definition to-day. 
But it was not the obvious, not the accepted meaning at the 
time the Constitution was framed and ratified. The distinction 
was not then sharply drawn. Direct taxes, in the meaning of the 
Constitution, are capitation and land taxes. We are convinced 
that no other taxes were meant by the framers of the Constitu- 
tion when they declared that all direct taxes should be apportioned 
among: the states according to population. We have given 
reasons for this conclusion that to us seem unassailable. 

The Supreme Court, in its income tax decision of 1895, went 
further than to declare capitation and land taxes to be direct, 
declaring taxes on personal property and income derived from 
such property to be direct taxes within the meaning of the Con- 
stitution. But the court rested its chief finding on the ground 
‘‘that taxes on real estate being indisputably direct taxes, 
taxes on the rents or incomes real estate of are equally direct 
taxes.’’ 

So let us examine this contention and see what warrant there 
is if any for the conclusion that a tax on rents is a direct tax 
within the meaning of the Constitution. That there is abso- 
lutely none we believe the history of the incorporation, into the 
Constitution, of the clauses in which reference is made to direct 
taxes conclusively shows. But to start off with, we are in fair- 
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ness constrained to weaken our case by candidly admitting not 

_only that a land tax is a direct tax, but that a tax on incomies 
derived from rents is equally so. The landlord cannot pass on a 
tax on rents, or a tax on the income of real estate on to his 
tenants. He must pay such tax and he must bear it. By the 
amount of the income tax he pays will his income be reduced, 
for he cannot, because of such-tax, increase his rents and so 
make his tenants pay the tax. ‘Therefore, such tax on incomes 
isa directtax. Itisa direct tax because it is paid into the Govern- 
ment ,Treasury by those who bear it, because those who pay it 
.do not act as intermediaries on: behalf of the government for 
the collection of revenues from consumers. 

Such was the view taken by the court which reasoned on 
the old Ricardian theory of rent, a theory that should be ex- 
ploded as not in accord with the facts, but is not. ‘This theory, 
which is built on the false assumption that the richer lands are 
the first to be cultivated the poorer and least productive the last, 
is that prices of products must be high enough to pay the costs 
of cultivation on the poorer farms and leave a margin of profit to 
the producer sufficient to encourage him to continue production. 
Therefore, the richer farms will yield a profit over the poorer 
farms of exactly the value of the amount of produce that can be 
raised on such farms in excess of what can be raised on the poorer 
farms of like area. And this profit is said to be the renting value, 
and the happy possessor of such land can exact a rent equal to the 
difference in the productiveness of such farms and the productive- 
ness of the poorer, for it is reasoned the cultivation of the poorest 
must be profitable else such farms would not be cultivated. Thus 
if it will pay to cultivate the farm that will yield but ten bushels 


of wheat to the acre it is reasoned that the farm that will yield, 


twenty will have a renting value of ten bushels an acre, the 
farm that yields thirty bushels a renting value of twenty, for it 
is assumed that the tenant cultivating thirty bushel land and 
paying for it a rental of twenty bushels per acre will be just as 
well off as the farmer who owns and cultivates ten biishel land. 
‘The conclusion is, that tenants can always be had for the richer 
lands who will agree to pay as rent the difference in the pro- 
ductiveness between such lands and the poorest. 

This is the basic idea of the Ricardian theory of rent. Ac- 
cepting this theory it is quite evident that a tax on rents is a tax 
on the landlord, that such tax cannot be passed on to the tenant 
and that, therefore, a tax on incomes derived from rents is a 
direct tax. ‘Thus if the income tax is placed at 20 per cent. the 
landlord possessing land producing twenty bushels of wheat per 
* acre as an average, would have to pay a tax of two bushels and 
his income would be reduced from ten to eight bushels per acre. 
It would be reduced because he could not raise rents by two 
bushels an acre. To do so would reduce the share of the tenant 
to eight bushels and if this would not pay the costs of cultivation 
such tenants would cease to cultivate and perforce abandon the 
farms to take up the cultivation of the poorer soils, even migrate 
beyond the seas in search of such lands if they could not be had 
at home. Such in its Bald outline is the Ricardian theory of 
rent as given to the world by British theorists. 

But this theory is built on assumptions that are quite the 
reverse of true. ‘This must be plain to the most casual observer 
in all new countries, and it has been noted by all those econo- 
mists in the new lands who have been free enough of precon- 
ceived notions to brush aside the cobwebs of theory where theory 
has not comported to the facts. The truth is that the poorer and 
least productive lands are the first to be cultivated, the richest 
the last. ‘The poorest are first cultivated because they are 


timbered the lightest and the easiest to cultivate ; the richest the 
last because it takes more capital to bring them into cultivation, 
because they are generally heavily timbered and must be drained 
before crops can be remuneratively grown. And so they only 
come under cultivation as capital accumulates ; they are the last 
to be cultivated because the first costs are greatest. 


But just 








where the first costs are greatest the final profits are greatest and 
as such land is cultivated. the productiveness of labor increases. 
The greater outlay necessitated by the cultivation of such soils is 
amply rewarded and even in the oldest countries vast tracts of 
such lands are unreclaimed, unused. 

And where such lands are free and open to cultivation the 
rent of a farm amounts to what would come to something more 
than the ruling rate of interest on the amount of capital it would 
take to reclaim land of an equal area and richness and erect 
corresponding buildings thereon. ‘The energetic young man of 
the farm, seeking to establish a home, will ever be ready to pay 
such interest for money in order to gain a farm as he judges he 
can earn upon such farm in excess of a profit such as he may 
deem sufficient to recompense him for his labor and the risk 
undertaken. A farm similar to that which he might create 
would rent for something more than the rate of interest on the 
capital needed to create such a farm for the risks and hardships 
of cutting out a new path are greater than clinging to an old and 
the rewards must be greater to incite men to the striking out of 
new paths. But it is none the less true that rents and interest 
rates fluctuate together and both fluctuate with prices and in like 
direction, though they fluctuate after prices with great tardiness 
with the result that when prices fall producers are, subjected to 
inevitable losses. 

So we see rents are closely related to interest rates and so 
rents cannot be raised unless interest rates are. They cannot for 
the inevitable result would be to cause an abandonment of old 
farms and the bringing under cultivation of new fields, by which 
we do not mean tracts of the public domain now well nigh ex- 
hausted but tracts on old farms that have never been cultivated 
though it is likely that such tracts are the richest and the reclaim- 
ing and cultivation of these will make place for the laborers 
thrown out of employment by the abandonment of farms. There- 
fore if we tax mcomes derived from rents the landlords must bear 
such tax for to raise rents because of such tax would but cause 
many of the farms on which rents were raised to be abandoned 
by tenants who would throw up their leases before agreeing to an 
increased rent which the majority could ili afford. Before rents 
can be raised profits must be raised, for tenants cannot pay 
more than they can earn. eee 

Let landlords in a city advance rents while money to build 
new houses can be had on mortgage at no advance in rate above 
that demanded by lenders before the landlords raised rents and 
new houses will be built in greatly increased numbers, for men 
would find it so much cheaper to live in a house owned subject to 
a mortgage than a rented house that many would make great 
exertions to borrow money to build homes of theirown. So the 
old would be abandoned for the new and thus in short order the 
landlords be obliged to put down rents to keep tenants. Unless 
interest*rates' went up, and interest rates do not go up unless pro- 
fits go up, landlords could not increase rents even if incomes de- 
rived from rents were taxed so as to virtually reduce rents to 
them. They would have to pay the tax and so would an income 
tax on rents be direct. 

So a tax on rents would be borne by the landlord and as such 
would be a direct tax as defined by the generality of political econo- 
mists who have written since the adoption of our Constitution. 
Moreover such a tax reducing the renting value of land and 
houses would be equivalent, so far as the landlord is concerned, to 
a direct tax on the land itself. And it is on this latter ground, 
not the first, that the Supreme Court has held a tax on income 
derived from rents to be unconstitutional. The court did not 
set up the claim 'that income taxes are direct and that as such a 
tax on rents is unconstitutional. Quite to the contrary it ad- 
mitted that income taxes were not, of themselves, in the mean- 
ing of the Constitution direct, but that the tax on income derived 
from rents was unconstitutional because taxes on real estate are 
direct taxes in the meaning of the Constitution, and a tax on 
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rents derived from lands a tax upon the lands themselves. On 
this ground the court held the part of the income tax of 1894 
relating to rents unconstitutional and other parts to be constitu- 
tional though invalid because all the parts of the income tax 
were held to be so mutually connected and independent 
that a part could not be invalidated without invalidating the 
whole, 

In thus interpreting the Constitution, interpreting it so as to 
make a tax on income derived from rents unconstitutional as a 
direct tax within the meaning of the Constitution and further 
applying the same doctrine to personal property and an income 
tax on interest or dividends or profits derived from personal prop- 
erty the court departed widely from the interpretation given the 
Constitution by those who had part in its making. On this point 
there is no room for dispute. There is little question that the 
framers of the Constitution meant by direct taxes capitation and 
land taxes and none other ; that they did not mean taxes on per- 
sonal property of any kind ; that they would not have considered 
a tax on rents as the same thing asa taxon lands. That such 
was the meaning there is every reason to suppose from the pur- 
pose and manner of drafting the direct tax clauses into the Con- 
stitution. They went in to protect the Southern States from a 
capitation tax on negro slaves and a land tax without regard to 
value, which taxes would have rested onerously. and inequitably 
upon the South. 

That they so went in and were so understood to have gone 
in by men of the time is not open to question. It was so de- 
clared by the Supreme Court of the United States in 1796 and by 
a court in which two of the four members who thus early gave 
a judicial interpretation of the meaning of direct taxes had been 
members of the Constitutional Convention. 

The case upon which this question was passed upon in 1796 
arose over the imposition of a tax ‘‘ upon all carriages for the con- 
veyance of persons.’’ It was not only a tax imposed upon car- 
riages to be let out on hire and a tax which exacted from the 
owner of carriages in the first place might be exacted by him from 
hirers or passengers in the second as increased hire or fare, but a 
tax upon carriages kept for private use. In short, in the modern 
sense it was a direct tax—certainly so far as private carriages were 
concerned—upon personal property. But the court unanimously 
decided that such tax was not direct within the meaning of the 
Constitution ; that in declaring that direct taxes should be appor- 
tioned according to population the framers of the Constitution 
had reference only to capitation and land taxes ; that the purpose 
was to prevent any abuse of the rule of uniformity in the imposi- 
tion of taxation; that no tax could be considered a direct tax 
within the meaning of the Constitution that could not be appor- 
tioned so as to be uniform and just. And as a carriage tax could 
not be laid by the rule of apportionment without very great in- 
equality and injustice, it was held that it was not a direct tax in 
the meaning of the Constitution, which was framed on principles 
of equality and justice and uniformity. 

Thus said Justice Chase in his opinion, and as an example of 
the inequity of a carriage tax if laid by apportionment, he cited 
this imaginary case: ‘‘Suppose,’’ he said, ‘‘ two states, equal in 
census, to pay $80,000 each by a tax on carriages, and in ‘one 
state there are 1,000 carriages and in the other 10,000. The own- 
ers of carriages in one state would pay ten times the tax of own- 
ers in the other. A, in one state, would pay for his carriage $8, 
and B, in the other state, would pay for his carriage $80.’’ And, 
he added, it was absurd to suppose that the Convention contem- 
plated the laying of taxes by apportionment in any case where it 
would lead to such inequality. The laying of an income tax by 
apportionment would be equally inequitable, and so an income 
tax must be ruled without the meaning of a direct tax as under- 
stood by the framers of the Constitution. Justice Chase further 
added that he was inclined to think ‘‘that the direct taxes con- 
templated by the Constitution are on/y ‘wo, to wit, a capitation or 








poll tax, simply without regard to property, profession or any 
other circumstance, and a tax on land.’’ 

But even more to the point are these remarks of Justice 
Patterson in the same case and as throwing clear light upon the 
meaning of direct taxes as used in the Constitution and the in- 
tent of the framers of that instrument. ‘‘I never entertained 
a doubt ’’ he declared, ‘‘ that the principle, I will not say only, 
objects that the framers of the Constitution contemplated as fall- 
ing within the rule of apportionment were a capitation tax and 
ataxon land. Local considerations and the particular circum- 
stances and relative situation of the states naturally lead to this 
vie, of the subject. The provision was made in favor of the 
tl States. They possessed a large number of slaves ; they 
had extensive tracts of territory, thinly settled and not very 
productive. A majority of the states had but few slaves, and 
several of them a limited territory, well settled and in a high 
state of cultivation. The Southern States, if no provision had 
been introduced in the Constitution, would have been wholly at 
the metcy of the other states. Congress, in such case, might tax 
slaves, at discretion or arbitrarily, and land in every part of the 
Union after the same rate or measure; so much a head in the 
firs? instance and so much an acre in the second. Zo guard 
against imposition in these particulars, was the reason of intro- 
ducing the clause in the Constitution which directs that repre- 
sentatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the states 
according to their respective numbers.’’ 

And Patterson knew whereof he spoke, for he sat in the 
Constitutional Convention and took part in its making as a dele- 
gate from New Jersey. He further strenuously asserted that the 
restricted meaning of direct taxes, narrowed down by the framers 
of the Constitution to just two, capitation and land taxes ‘‘ ought 
not to be extended by construction ’’ for ‘‘ numbers do not afford 
a just estimate or rule of wealth. It is, indeed, a very uncer- 
tain and incompetent sign of opulence.’’ Justices Iredell and Wil- 
son expressed themselves as of the same opinion, and such was 
also the opinion of Chief Justice Ellsworth, who was sworn into 
office on the day the decision was announced, but took no part 
in the judgment, as he had not heard the argument. 

Thus we see how the Supreme Court of the United States 
adjudged the meaning of direct taxes as used in the Constitution 
as early as 1796. Thus we see the opinion of a court as to the 
intent of the framers of the constitution, a court that was in posi- 
tion to declare that intent with accuracy, a court holding a posi- 
tion that no court can now attain, a position that should leave the 
decree of the court unquestioned, for upon the court sat two men 
—Patterson, of New Jersey, and Wilson, of Pennsylvania—who 
had taken a prominent part in the Constitutional Convention. 
And this decision was upheld, when its justice was questioned 
it was afirmed, for nearly a century. f 

The most significant affirmation as bearing directly upon the 
question now under discussion was the unanimous affirmation by 
the Supreme Court of the constitutionality of the income taxes 
of the Civil War. Handing down the opinion of the court, 
Justice Swayne, alluding to the observations of the judges on the 
famous carriage tax case which we have given, affirmed that ‘‘ It 
was well held that where such evils would attend the apportion- 
tionment of a tax, the Constitution could not have intended that 
an apportionment should be made. This view applies with even 
greater force to the tax in question in this case.. Where the 
population is large and the incomes few and small, z¢ would be 
intolerably oppressive.’’ ‘Then speaking for the whole court 
Sustice Swayne quoted with approval Chancellor Kent, to the 
effect that ‘‘ The better opinion seems to be that the direct taxes 
contemplated by the Constitution were only two, viz., a capita- 
tion or poll tax and a tax on land.’”’ Then citing several other 
authorities to the same effect he added speaking for the court: 
‘* We are not aware that any writer has expressed a 
view of the subject different from that of these authors. Our 
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conclusions are, that direct taxes; within the meaning of the 
Constitution, are only capitation taxes, as expressed in that instru- 
ment, and faxes on real estate and that the tax of which the 
plaintiff in error complains (the income tax) is within the 
category of an excise or duty.”’ 

The decision of the Supreme Court in 1895, reversing all 
previous rulings of the court, setting aside all precedents, re- 

‘opening a question that had been looked upon as closed by a 
long and unbroken line of decisions was nothing less than revo- 
lutionary. No wonder Justice Harlan in a dissenting opinion 
declared with something more than the judicial calm of the 
bench that ‘‘ If this new theory of the Constitution, as I believe 
it to be, if this new departure from that safe way marked out by 
the fathers and so long followed by this court, is justified by the 
fundamental law, the American people cannot too soon amend 
their Constitution.’’ 

As the Constitution is now interpreted the Congress of the 
United States is precluded from collecting a uniform income tax. 
If it see fit to put a tax on the income of the landlord, or mort- 
gage holder or bond holder it must impose that tax not according 
to the size of incomes but according to the rule of apportionment 
among the states. And this the American Congress cannot see 
fit to do unless it see fit to be unjust. As Justice Hazlan said: 
under the income tax decision of 1895, Congress ‘‘ cannot touch 
the income from real estate,nor the income from ‘personal property, 
invested or uninvested, except by apportionment among the states 
on a basis of population.’’ And he added, ‘‘ Under that system 
the people of a state, containing 1,000,000 of inhabitants, who 
receive annually $20,000,000 of income from real and personal 
property, would pay no more than would be exacted from the 
people of another state, having the same number of inhabitants, 
but who receive income from the same kind of property of only 
$5,000,000.’’ Under the present interpretation of the Constitution 
Congress can indeed tax the income of the industrious, of the 
laborer and clerk, of the salaried man, of the business man, the 
merchant, the manufacturer, the farmer turning his brain and 
enterprise into money. But the income tax that taxed the indus- 
trious and not the drones of society would be unjust and cannot 
be thought of. 

Therefore shall the income tax case be reopened. But to 
reopen it before the present court would result in the accomplish- 
ment of no goodend. It would but result in the affirmation of 
the unjust decision of 1895. We must then reopen the case 
before a court superior to the Supreme Court. We must appeal 
the question to the people who are the source of all power, all 
law. We the people of the United States made the fundamental 
law which is held by our Supreme Court to mean something that 
our forefathers did not intend it to mean. But what we the 
people have done we the people can undo. There is a court 
superior to the Supreme Conrt, and to that court the appeal must 
be taken. The decision of the Supreme Court that proscribes 
resort to the justest of taxes must be reversed. The court will 
not reverse its decision unless we can change the personality and 
so the complexion, and this can only be done, within reasonable 
time, by increasing the number of Supreme Court justices and 
packing the court as the court was packed to reverse the Dred 
Scott decision a generation ago. ‘ 

But this is not the way to secure a reversal. The way to 
secure a reversal ‘is for the people to overrule the Supreme Court, 


to amend the Constitution so that a Supreme Court cannot hold | 


an income tax unconstitutional. But there is a better way to 


accomplish this than by directly amending the Constitution so as to 
give Congress specific power to impose an income tax. That better 
way is to amend the Constitution by providing that the people 
shall be accorded the right to vote on any measure passed by 
their Congress and approve or veto it by their vote and the 
further right to vote upon any measure that a considerable per- 
centage of the people may initiate by petition and so legislate 
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over the heads of their representatives, and by further providing 
that any measure thus directly voted upon and approved by the 
people whether initiated by Congress or the people, shall be con- 
sidered fundamental law and therefore above revision by the 
Supreme Court, above revision because passed upon by a superior 
court, a court from which the Supreme Court derives it power, 
its being : The people of the United States. It is by pressing 
such amendment that we should reopen the income tax case, it 
it is before the people that we must reopen it. 

To the question : Shall we reopen the income tax case ? there 
can be but one answer: As justice is eternal assuredly yes, but 
last it must be reopened before a higher court than the court that 
passed upon it; before a court unswayable by the prejudices or 
the passions or the interests of a class, a court swayed by influ- 
ences, by interests bearing not upon the few, but common to the 
majority of our people, in a word to the people of the United 
States who constitute the court of last resort. 
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By THomas DavIipson. 


No doubt it must have been as difficult to find an excuse for 
leaving Rousseau out of this series of first-rate books on the Great 
Educators, as it was painful to put him in. He could not have 
been entrusted to abler hands than those of Dr. Davidson. There 
is no denying the genius of the Frenchman who sowed the seed 
of the Revolution, who wrote the only autobiography that ‘‘ fills 
the bill,’’ if the vulgarism may be pardoned ; whose influence 
upon the makers of English and American social reforms was 
profound and on the whole for good, yet whose life and life prin- 
ciples were defiant of the accepted rule and destructive of the 
moral basis of Christian civilization. The learned author has 
had to draw bold lines to fence in the sound and safe teachings 
of this most erratic of guides from his half-insane but none the 
less captivating notions upon liberty, right and duty. In his 
exceedingly conscientious performance of this task Dr. Davidson 
has reluctantly been compelled to magnify his unworthy hero 
many dimensions above his proper size, particularly when viewed 
as an educator. Rousseau was by no means the first to preach true 
doctrine which his practice falsified. He was neither the first phil- 
osopher, nor novelist, nor sentimental moralizer, nor theorizer on 
training the young. He was each of these in a fashion peculiar to 
himself but it is probable that the world would not have traced 
so many of its later ‘‘advanced’’ ideas to Rousseau if his 
‘*Confessions’’ had not given him his unique distinction as the 
showman who gloats in exhibiting interior views of the charnel 
house of his own bosom. 

As to his rank among the shapers of world-thought we quote 
the author’s estimate, and follow it with a look at the works 
Rousseau wrote and then a glance at the life he lived. Rousseau 
is here credited with having colored the hard philosophy of 
Germany, if it can be said to be warmer tinted than drab: Kant 
is made a debtor to the Frenchman for the main inspiration of 
his ‘‘ Critique of Pure Reason,’’ and the slackening of the theo- 
logical rein in Germany, England, and New England is traced 
to Rousseau’s example. The literature and art of Europe and 
America have borne witness to his influence which, ‘‘ from his 
own day to ours, has been almost paramount throughout Christ- 
endom.’’ Certainly he started the return to nature in these 
sadly artificialized modes of expression. ‘‘ As to French litera- 
ture, it is soaked in Rousseau’s teaching from beginning to end. 
Its form and matter are alike due to him. Jts simplicity, its 
clear, and effective style, its frequent glittering superficiality, its 
morbid pathos and imsincere virtue, its outspokenness and 
lubricity are among its debts to him. He is the parent alike of 
the Neo-Christians and the decadents, of the romanticists and the 
realists.’’ With sincere deference this sweeping pronouncement 
must be accepted with considerable caution. The praiseworthy 
qualities here specified are those which distinguish the literature 
of France in its early centuries, and when these are deducted the 
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remainder leave us little to thank Rousseau for. He marks the 
parting of the ways, but is not therefore the creator of either the 
up or downhill road. ‘‘ Under the influence of Rousseau the poets 
of Great Britain broke away from the monotonous, aphoristic 
stiltedness of Pope and his school, and returned to nature and 
simplicity. Burns, whose debt to Rousseau was very great, and 
Lady Nairne led the way.’’ This is partly right, only it isa 
pity to forget that Burns and Rousseau were themselves only 
among the first of the prodigal sons of poetry to return to the 
grand natural simplicity and strength of the old ballads and prose 
romances. In this respect our nineteenth century writers cannot 
hold a candle to the great unknown, who could condense the 
passion and pathos of the biggest modern novel into a few lines 
that make the spirit leap. The maudlin sentimental stories and 
poems of our imitation Rousseaus, so great in ephemeral fame 
and cash receipts, may be gold, the Frenchman’s gold, but ham- 
mered out into leaf so thin that our admiration; such as it is, is 
more for the laborious workman’s muscle than his art. To be 
the literary begetter of a decadent school isa glory those may 
envy whocan. Our own Emerson is classed as ‘‘ the most loyal 
disciple Rousseau ever had,’’ not, of course, in this direction but 
asa philosopher. In noticing Rousseau’s writings we shall see 
him as the uncompromising foe of luxurious living. Here is the 
point of contact between the Frenchman and the American. 
‘* Both loved nature and felt inexpressible mystic meanings in it: 
both preferred solitude, and felt that society was in conspiracy 
against the freedom of the individual ; both were pantheists and, 
in theory, Stoics. Both avoided social ties and political life. 
Both believed that man is essentially good, and will develop best 
if left to give free expression to his spontaneity. Both believed 
in an Oversoul, of which man is merely a partaker, and to which 
he ought to lay himself open in passive receptivity. Both scorned 
consistency and sought to draw the most from each passing mood. 
Both were averse to consecutive, logical thought and sustained 
scientific inquiry. But Emerson was a Puritan.’’ Rousseau, it 
should be borne in mind, was, or tried to be, a transcendental 
Beast. The author passes to politics and economics and 
styles Rousseau ‘‘the father of Democracy,’’ ‘‘the father of 
modern political science,’’ and also of ‘‘ socialism and anarchism,’’ 
‘though entirely averse (to these) he was in large degree the 
parent of both. They arose from the spirit of his teaching 
rather than from his teaching itself.’ Once more, ‘‘ he may 
fairly be called the father of modern pedagogy, even despite the 
fact that most of his positive teachings have had to be rejected. 

The whole gospel of modern education lies in such pas- 
sages as this, ‘It is from the first moment of our lives that we 
ought to learn to deserve to live ; and as, at our birth, we share 
in the rights of citizens, the moment of our birth ought to be the 
beginning of the exercise of our rights. If there are laws for 
man’s estate, there ought to be laws for children, teaching them 
to obey others,’’’ and so on. Here, again, exception must be 
taken to the author’s proneness to pile all the honors on his hero, 
as if he were the originator of everything. True, he admits in 
half a dozen words that Comenius, Locke and others ‘“‘ had, in- 
deed, done good work before him;’’ but this is too scanty a 
recognition of men far greater than Rousseau in intellect and 
character. We cannot suppose Dr. Davidson has any prejudice 
against such pioneers in the science of education as Roger 
Ascham in England and Montaigne in France, both of the Eliza- 
bethan age, yet they are not mentioned. They saw more clearly 
than Rousseau the sane side of the principles which he, with the 
decadent Frenchman’s instinct, fluffed out into a tangle of ab- 
surdities, illogical and unworkable. Three claims are put in for 
Rousseau as a reformer of education, (1) he demanded that chil- 
dren should, from the moment of their birth, be allowed complete 
freedom of movement ; (2) that they should be educated through 
direct experience, and not through mere information derived 
from books ; (3) that they should be taught to use their hands in 
the production of useful articles. These three demands, says the 
author, are the only ones that have been responded to in our 
modern system, ‘‘ but certain others of his notions lingered on for 
a time, much to the detriment of education, and were with diffi- 
culty shaken off.’’ From the pedagogue’s standpoint it is doubt- 


‘less right to credit Rousseau with new departures in method. 


Influence is a subtle thing, easy to trace, as we think, to this or 
that particular source, but in every form of hero-worship it is 
well to keep in mind the possibility that our supposed original 
may be only the funnel through which flows a broad stream of 
other people's forgotten wisdom. This is true of Rousseau as an 
educationalist and universal reformer. The time-spirit found in 
him a versatile spokesman, and he was fortunate in the novelty- 
loving character of his countrymen, as also in being born at the 
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right moment for his jelly-fish philosophy to catch on. Most of 
the more respectworthy reformers have a way of overlooking the 
importance of ordering their birth at the lucky hour. They 
make a serious mistake in their own interest by appearing a 
generation or so before the world is ready for them. 

Rousseau’s social theories are familiar. He held that civiliza- 
tion has spoiled the happiness man would have enjoyed in a state 
of nature. Voltaire wrote a letter thanking him for his able 
‘*book against the humanrace. On reading it one longs to walk 
on all-fours.’’ Not that he urged the total undoing of society, 
but he thought the nearest approach to transforming the wicked 
world into a paradise would be by making the will of the people 
supreme, by which all differences of opinion as to principles and 
policies would subordinate themselves to, or be subordinated by, 
the sovereignty of the people. The trouble every country has 
had to grapple with from then till now is to dovetail practical 
government into this doctrine in a smooth and workmanlike 
manner. These political and educational theories are very thor- 
oughly examined by the author, whose conclusion is that while 
much that was new, true, good and lasting has come out of the 
seed thus profusely sown, most of Rousseau’s extreme doctrines 
have proved themselves mistaken, pernicious and impossible. 

His career is a curious commentary on his teachings. A 
neglected youth and Bohemian life paved the way for a philoso- 
phy as rambling, wild and partly cracked as was to be expected 
in one whose mental make-up was a quart of double-distilled 
common sense in a gallon of super-sentimental egotistic dreami- 
ness, with a strong dash of libertinism and a sickly odor of sham 
sanctity. He-tells of boyish vices, such as ‘‘ lying, idleness and 
theft,’’—the blame he shifts onto his tyrannical master—vices he 
did not glory in as he does in what society accounts moral vices, 
in which he was a shameless adept. His worst theft was when 
he was grown up, and he deliberately accused an innocent girl 
and allowed her to suffer as the thief, despite her imploring tears. 
When his companion Therese bore their child, Rousseau, as soon 
as it was born, sent it, ‘‘ despite the heartbroken remonstrances 
of the mother, to the foundling hospital, and it was never again 
seen or recognized by its parents. We may anticipate somewhat, 
by adding that four other children born to them later, all shared 
the same fate.’? His educational book, ‘‘ Emile,’’ roused to fury 
both the Church and the Voltaireans. The religious party fore- 
saw how his advocacy of a pious sentimentalism would under- 
mine church dogma, and the rationalists equally dreaded its 
effects in undoing their edifice of cold negation. Rousseau was 
kicked from pillar to post in the house of his friends. He fled 
to Switzerland, where Frederick of Prussia offered to build him 
ahome. He was ultimately driven from this haven of peace and 
then sojourned in England, hoping to enjoy the companionship 
of Hume, with whom—as with every friend he ever had—he 
quarrelled ; everybody was treacherous in his diseased imagina- 
tion. After several years in and near Paris, he died, 1778, aged 
sixty-six. ‘‘ He loved (says Dr. Davidson) for the pleasure love 
gave him, and when that ceased, love ceased. Know- 
ing absolutely nothing of moral discipline he exulted 
in virtue when virtue was picturesque and pleasant, and was 
ready to give way to the basest vices, if he could thereby obtain 
pleasure or avoid pain. His actions are merely so many 
efforts to obtain self-satisfaction, and that, too, of a purely sen- 
suous, not to say sensual, sort. Though often imprudent he is 
never heroic ; though sentimentally or picturesquely kind, he is 
never generous or high-minded. A sadder old age than 
Rousseau’s is not often recorded.’’ Well may the author of 
this exceedingly well-written and discriminating book conclude 
his sketch of Rousseau’s life with the bewildered exclamation, 
‘*Such was the man who undertook to be the educator of his 
kind !”’ 

yk 
The Silent Heroines of Our Wars. 


The Cruel Side af War. By KATHARINE PRESCOTT WORMELEY. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. $1.25. 


The glory side of war is all we care to look at just now. 
There is a time for everything, a time to smash the enemy and a 
time to heal our wounded and to pay the doctors’ bills. Mrs. 
Wormeley cannot be charged with prematureness in giving the 
cheering street crowd a foretaste of sadder duty to come. Wedo 
not hear enough of the good women whose army of mercy 
marches without the blare of trumpets. The papers find it pays _ 
better to print blatant guess work about Generals and Captains 
than to chronicle the always angelic and often heroic deeds of 
Clara Barton and her noble sisterhood of healers. The cruel side 
of war is ‘‘ dramatic,’’ a word that expresses everything great 
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: , and glorious to the average reporter. Quiet deeds go unblazoned A BACKWARD SPRING. 
Wanamaker Ss. in papers that cater to gluttons for horrors that don’t scratch 
ge their own skin. It is poor encouragement for the self-sacrificing 
A Sale of ia B-Ab ns yp women and men who risk health and life to undo, as much as | Brings Blood Diseases, Nervous De. 
American jake American| may be, the cruelty of war. Happily for our Christian name |, "@2sements and Chronic Catarrh. 
Watches — watches famous. Ex-| this stamp of genuine Christians are above the need of popular Never was there a greater de- 


pensive? No. Good? 
Yes, thoroughly. 

We have simply arranged for an 
adequate supply of them ; had them 
well cased—and depend on a quick, 
large sale at a narrow profit to make 
this movement profitable to us. 

We've taken you into our full con- 
fidence. There are thousands of men 
and women watch hungry—with need 
of a time piece to meet a need, replace 
an antiquated ticker, to wear at times 
instead of a very expensive watch, 

This o¢casion meets these needs. 

Every watch sold is a good time- 
keeper; has standard Elgin move- 
ment, and will be kept in order for a 
year. 

Men’s Watches, solid 14k gold hun- 

ting case—two styles, $26. 

Men’s open-face Watches, solid 14k 
gold, $20. : 

Women’s hunting case Watches, 
solid 14k gold cases—two styles, 
$15.50. 

Women’s. 14k gold Watches, open 
face, $12.50. 

Men’s hunting case silver Watches, 
$7.50. 

And for soldiers, sailors, motormen 
—open face silveroid cased Elgin 
Watches, $4. 

Jewelry Store, Thirteenth and Chestgut streets. 
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Polynice 


CURES 


RHEUMATISM 


Lumbago, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, 
and Kindred Diseases 


This new French medical discovery 
has been used with remarkable success 
in Bellevue Hospital, New York; Howard 
Hospital, Philadelphia; Maryland and 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore ; 
and in various other hospitals in the 
prominent cities. 


What a Physician Says: 


JouHNs HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 
Baltimore, 5th April, 1897. 
The experiments made here at the hospital 
with the Polynice Oil, witnessed by me, having 
been very poncneee? I hereby recommend it in 
all cases of rheumatism 
(Signed) DR, F. L. ROGER. 











POLYNICE OIL 
Imported from Paris, 50 ceuts per bottle. Sent 
ipt of price. 
He is Giaxcndoe, specialist of Paris, 1218 G 
Street, N. W., Washington, D C 





hurrahs. Their incentive isa nobler one, their recompense is 
above the crowd’s reckoning. These are letters written by the 
author during her service with the Sanitary Commission in 
Virginia in 1862. The commission, as is well known, was an 
organization of private men and women who gave their unpaid 
services to supplement the work of the medical department of 
the army. ‘Their efforts were accepted by the government and 
they did immense good. The s¢heme was originated by women, 
and was afterwards given solid shape by the Rev. Dr. Bellows, 
who got to know just what the authorities most needed, and then 
he got official sanction for the formation and working of the san?- 
tary commission. Mrs. Wormeley believes that the gifts of the peo- 
ple to the army through the commission amounted to not less than 
twenty-five million dollars. The personal labors of those who 
administered this splendid patriotic benefaction represent a 
solace that cannot be estimated in money. The first vessel char- 
tered was the ‘‘ Daniel Webster,’’ which went down to Virginia 
on April 25, 1862, under the charge of Frederick Law Olmsted. 
On her second voyage back to Yorktown, after bringing two 
hundred and fifty sick and wounded to New York, Mrs. Wor- 
meley joined the hospital staff on board. Her letters are natural 
to the life ; the fresh, cheery, womanly letters of one new to the 
seamy side of life. A hundred sick and wounded are brought 
on board one morning. ‘They have been lying in the open and 
are drenched to the skin. ‘‘ We feed them with spoonfuls of 
brandy, they are utterly broken down, soaked through, some of 
them raving with fever. Miss Gilson and I and the 
quartermaster were left to manage our ninety men alone. Six 
were out of their minds, one had tried to destroy himself three 
times that day. . . . My only disaster was that.I gave 
morphia to a man who actually screamed with rheumatism and 
cramp. I supposed morphia couldn’t hurt him and it was a 
mercy to the others to stop his noise. Instead of this I made 
him perfectly crazy. He rose to his feet in the midst of the 
prostrate mass of men and demanded of them and of me his ‘ clean 
linen and Sunday clothes.’’’ He was only quieted by a trick. 
A pleasanter peep into hospital life is this: ‘‘ Getting them all 
washed is a droll piece of work. Some are indifferent to the 
absurd luxury of soap and water, and some are so fussy. Some 
poor faces we must wash ourselves, and that softly and slowly. 
I started along each row with two tin basins and two bits of 
soap, my arm being the towel-horse. You are not to. suppose 
that each man had a basinful of clean water all to himself. 
However, I thought three to a basin was enough, or four, if they 
didn’t wash too hard. But an old corporal taught me better. 
‘Stop, marm!’ said he, as I was turning back with the dirty 
water to get fresh ; ‘that water will do for several of us yet. 
Bless you ! I make my coffee of worse than that !’’”’ ; 
The battle of Seven Pines had been fought ending on Sunday, 
June 1. The author, with other ladies, was put on board the 
Elm City on night duty, over four hundred and seventy wounded 
men. The shrieks of the wounded rent the air as the doctors did 
their work. ‘‘’The victory zs a victory, but oh, the lives and 


- suffering it has cost !’’ How great was the need for this amateur 


organization’s help can be gathered from every page. ‘‘Con- 
ceive of the Medical Director sending down over 4,500 men with- 
out—yes, almost literally without—anything for them ; without 
surgeons, no one authorized to take care of them, nothing but 
empty boats to receive them. You can’t conceive what it is to 
stem the torrent of this disorder and utter want of organization. 
We are all well and can only thank God that we are here with 
health, strength and head. To think or speak of the things we 
see would be fatal. No one must come here who cannot put away 
all feeling. Do all you can, and be a machine—that’s the way 
to act, the only way.’’ It is only by reading books like this that 
we get a true insight into the terrorsof war. May the good 
women who have enlisted for active work now be saved from 
these heartbreaking experiences. 








‘“« Anp I will visit on the world its evil, and on the wicked 
their iniquity ; and I will cause the arrogancy of the proud to 
cease and the haughtiness of tyrants will I humble. I will make 
a man more precious than fine gold ; even a man than the golden 
wedge of Ophir.’’ (Isa. 13: 1-13.) ' 





mand for spring medicines—some- 
thing to cleanse the blood, 
strengthen the nerves, or regulate 
the digestion. Is there any medi- 
cine so good for these purposes as 
Pe-ru-na? Thousands of doctors, 
druggists and tens of thousands of 
people of all classes and vocations 
have long ago decided this question 
—that Pe-ru-na has no equal 
in these cases. 
Poor, shrunken 
dyspeptics be- 
come strong, 
vigorous and 
hearty, after 
a few bottles of 
it. People who 
are blotched, 
pimpled and 
sallow and 
sluggish never 
fail to find a course of Pe-ru-na§to 
clear the skin, invigorate the sys- 
tem and enrich the blood. Chronic 
catarrh in all phases and stages, 
cases that have. defied the best of 
treatment for many years, take a 
few bottles of Pe-ru-na to their en- 
tire relief. Nervousness, debility, 
weaknesses of both sexes, sleep- 
lessness, irritability, despondency, 
hypochondria, all these disappear 
when Pe-ru-na is used according to 
directions. 

One of the most instructive books 
on chronic catarrh ever furnished 
free is being sent by the Pe-ru-na 
Drug Manufacturing Company, 
Columbus, Ohio. This book is 
very instructively illustrated with 
expensive drawings, and will be 
sent free to any address. 
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THE MAY 
CENTURY 


Now ready everywhere. A very full 
number, with Special cover in gold and 
colors, by Lungren. 


THE ASCENT OF THE 
ENCHANTED MESA. 

By F. W. Hodge, of the Ethnological 
Bureau. A striking account of the 
Great Mesa, on the top of which the 
author claims to have discovered traces 
of Pueblo habitations, With many beau- 
tiful illustrations by Fernand Lungren, 
who writes an interesting supplemental 
paper on ‘‘Old Mesa Life.’’ 


SUBMARINE 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By Prof. Louis Boutan, of the Sor- 
bonne. A description of the author’s 
recent important experiments, accom- 
panied by reproductions of photographs 
taken under the sea at various depths, 
including one taken by artificial light. 


RAILWAY CROSSINGS 
IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 

By Frankin B. Locke. Showing 
what has been done toward the abolition 
of grade crossings and giving a compari- 
son of railway casualties on the two con- 
tinents. With beautiful illustrations by 
Potthast, Pape, Fraser, and o hers. 


ASTRIKING STORY-SKETCH, 
BY THOMAS BAILEY ALORICH. 

‘Hs Grace the Duke,”’ a character- 
istic paper, full of quaint humor and 
imaginative touches, on a most unusual 
subject. 


A STATESMAN OF RUSSIA, 
BY AMBASSADOR WHITE. 


Acharming character sketch of the 
most influential personage in Russia, 
Constantine Pobedonostzeff, Procurator 
of the Holy Synod, who is called the 
‘*Torquemada of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,’ and of Father Ivan, the miracle- 
worker. With portraits. 


‘¢Gallops: His First Race,’’ another 
piquant story by THE CENTURY’s new 
writer, David Gray. 


‘“‘The Seven Wonders of the 
World,’’ described by Prof. Benj. Ide 
Wheeler, and strikingly pictured by 
Andre Castaigne. 


‘‘An Outline of Japanese Art,’’ by 
Prof. E. F. Fenollosa, with unique and 
unpublished examples. 


“The Secret Language of Child- 
hood,’”? a paper on an entirely novel 
subject, by Oscar Chrisman, with 
whimsical examples. 


‘¢ The Beethoven Museum at Bonn,’’ 
by H. E. Krehbiel, with many exquisite 
illustrations by Louis Loeb. 


‘*Club and Salon,’’ a paper on club- 
life for women by Amelia Gere Mason, 
author of ‘‘Women of the French 
Salons.’’ . 


After-dinner Oratory, by Brander Matt hews; 
The M ther City of :.reater New York. by Mrs. 
Schuyler Van Rensselaer ; The Scramble for the 
Upper Nile, by R. Dorsey "Mohun ; What are the 
X-Rays? by Professor John Trowbridge ; An 
Effort to rescue Jefferson Davis, by Gen. ‘Joseph 
Wheeler, etc., etc. 


Also Short Stories Hd Julia ' Schayer and 
Wal er Juan Davis,and Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s 
hew serial, 


‘The Adventures of ct ” 





35 cents a number, $4.00 a year. Sold by 
booksellers and newsdealers ectlpuanes. 


THE CENTURY GO., N. Y. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


ForTY YEARS oF ORATORY. Lectures, Addresses and Speeches of Daniel 
Wolsey Voorhees. Compiled and edited by his three sons and his 
daughter, Harriet C. Voorhees. II Vols. Pp. 782, with portraits, 
etc. Indianapolis, Ind.: The Bowen-Merrill Co. $6. 

THE OPEN Boat, and Other Tales of Adventure. By Stephen Crane. 
Pp. 336. New York: Doubleday & McClure Co. $1. 


A SOLUTION oF THE RACE PROBLEM IN THE SouTH. An Essay. By 
Enoch Spencer Simmons. Pp. I50. Raleigh, N. C.: Edwards & 
Broughton. $1. 


THE TRUMPETERS and Other Poems. By Andrew Downing. Pp. 136. 
Washington, D. C.: Hayworth Pubishing House. §1. 


THE CRUEL SIDE OF WaR, with the Army of the Potomac. Letters during 
the Peninsular Campaign in 1862. By Katharine Prescott Wormeley. 
Pp. 21c. Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.25. 


THE GIRL AT COBHURST. By Frank R. Stockton. Pp. 408. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


ROUSSEAU, and Education According to Nature. By Thomas Davidson. 
Pp. 253. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1 net. 


THE UNQUIET SEX. By Helen Watterson Moody. Pp. 159. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. Little Masterpieces Series. Edited by Pliss Perry. 
Pp. 167. New York: Doubleday & McClure Co. joc. 








BRIEFER NOTICES. 


Alamo, and Other Verses. By EDWARD MCQUEEN ‘GRAY. Croftonhill 
Ranch, Florence, New Mexico. 75 cents. 


Amateur poets who publish their own books do not usually 
win much attention from either the critics or the public. This 
little volume lifts itself high out of the amateur level by sheer 
poetic force, and the circumstances that gave it birth entitle it to 
a good word, even were its merits no better than average. The 
author is an Englishman, living in a very scantily populated dis- 
trict, and he says that he ventured to publish his book to aid in 
defraying the expenses of a free libraty and literary institute 
at Florence. ‘‘ Access to a store of sound literature is a social 
need in this secluded district, remote from the centres of civiliza- 
tion and cut off from the common interchange of thought and 
knowledge.’’ So successful has been the book that it is now in 
its third edition and has realized a sum beyond expectation. It 
is not too much to say that if the book had been published on its 
merits in New York or London, it would have been welcomed as 
one of the finest recent volumes of minor poetry by an unknown 
writer. The epic which gives the book its name is the story of the 
Texan defense of the Alamo against the Mexicans. Other pieces 
depict the conflicts between the Texan Rangers and the Apaches 
on the Pecos River. Short of giving the poems themselves we 
are at a loss how to speak of their fine poetic glow without seem- 
ing to exaggerate. If they bore the name of Walter Scott or 
Tennyson the verses would honor their fame. There are lighter 
pieces in various keys, and some with a strong dash of fatherland 
sentiment, but all show a rare quality of artist and scholar gifts. 
The ‘‘ Mocking Bird’’ and ‘‘In Arcady’’ have distinct beauties 
among verse of their class, not the least being the tender sugges- 
tion of isolation, which, however, can never be loneliness while 
there is such companionship with the Muse. From the opening 
piece, ‘‘To America: Proem,’’ we take a few stanzas which 
must speak for the book and its spirit. 


Chief daughter of a lordly race,. 

The eldest born and mightiest thou, 
Freedom is in thy step, and grace 

Is on thy brow. 


Lo, where thy spreading garments sweep. 
From icy North to torrid South, 
Atlantic and Pacific leap 
To kiss thy mouth. 


From keys where endless summer burns, 
Land that of seasons knows but one, 
To yon dim Cape that vainly yearns 
For sight of sun. 


About thy head the icebergs meet, 
Near neighbor of the frozen sea ; 

The Gulfstream bathes thy burning feet 
And smiles at thee. 


Before the rising sun can gild 
The edge of thy Pacific slope, 
Thy Eastern noon has seen fulfilled 
The morning’s hope. 





OLONIAL 
MANSIONS 


AND THOSE WHO LIVED IN THEM 


WI: H GENEALOGIES OF THE VARIOUS FAMILIES 
MENTIONED 


Edited by Thomas Allen Glenn. 


With thirty full-page photogravures, and over 
three hundred half-tone illustrations 
scattered through the text, 


Three Volum’s. Small quarto. Cloth, gilt tops. 
$5.00 per Volume (Vol. I now ready). 


These volumes embody, in a series of chap- 
ters, graphic accounts, historic and anecdotal, 
of thirty or more Colonial families Nurth and 
South. In nearly every case descendan's of the 
families have given their friendly aid, enabling 
us to photograph old family portraits, "furniture, 
coats-of-arms, plate, etc., and acquire valuabie 
informstion not otherwise obtainable. 

No work has ever given such attention to 
personal and family matters, the genealogical 
tables at the eadof each chapter being an impor- 
tant feature. 


Send for full descriptive circular. 


SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION by ourselves 
or our authorized agents. 


Reliable and Experienced Agents Wanted. 


HENRY T. COATES & CO. 


1326 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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ILLINOIS <4 


Runs Two Ro Vestibuled Trains Daily 


uae er 
AYLIGHT QU) PECIAL 


DAY 
between Chicago and St. Louis. 
Free Reclining Chair Cars, — man Buffet Par! 
Care Pullman Buffet Open and Compartpen’ ped 
ng Oars. See that _your ticket betw Chicago and 
Be it’ Louis Reads via fltinois tral Railroad. 
It can be obtained of your local ticket 
H, HANSON, G. P. A., Lil. Cent. R. B.. 





CALIFORNIA 


@ IN THREE DAYS 3 


SUNSET A 
0 
LIMITED A<'Roure. 


From CHICAGO and ST. LOUIS through 
Little Rock, Texarkana, Dailas, Ft. Worth and 
> EL PASO to LOS ANGELES. 

Special Features offered via the True Southern 
Route, Consist of the Sunset Limited—a composite 
car. with barber shop, bathroom, and gentlemen’s 
buffet, lounging and amoking compartment ; a ladies’ 
parlor car. Cag ery dane sleeping compartments and 
assembly ing car—meals serv 






RON 


=e la carte, 
and | ha pi double drawing room sleepers ; 
the train is lighted throughout with Pintsch gas, and 
the composite and parior cars are furnished with 


pee wn! — ee This sony 
uip rain runs m icago and 
tareseh without change. 

EXCURSION TICKETS TO 


OITY OF MEXIOO, 
HOT SPRINGS, ARKANSAS 
America’s Greatest Health Resort. 


For further information apply to nearest 
ticket agent, or H. C. TOWNSEND, Gen’l Pass. 
and Ticket Agt., St. Lovis, Mo., or Wa. E. Hoyt, 
S Se ee Pass, Agt., 39. Broadway, New 

or. 
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The weary day has sunk to rest 
Long since on thy Atlantic shores ; 

Yet still.on Catalina’s crest : 
The sunlight pours. 


Among thy sons I see thee stand, 
Thy firm dominion none assails ; 

Across a thousand leagues of land 
Thy word prevails. 


Amid the blaze imperial 
Of high and haughty dynasty 
I see thee pass, thy coronal 
Simplicity. ~ 
* * * * * * 
Partaker in our ancient fame, 
Our history thy heritage, 
The herald scrolls of England claim 
Thy lineage. 


* * * * * * 
Upon the shore thy brothers stand, 
Thy mother looks across the sea ; 
Sister, step forth and take the hand 
She offers thee. 
* 2k ; 
A Sailor in Spite of Himself. By Harry CASTLEMON. Philadelphia : 
Henry T. Coates & Co. $1.25. 
Any boy’s book issued by this house may be safely taken on 
trust as a thoroughly safe, sound and enjoyable story for the 
young.  Thisis a tale of a Southern state, a sort of Tom Brown’s 
School-days affair, with lots of boatirig and sport, in which are 
mixed enough of boyish romance and tragi-comedy to make them 
feel they are full grown men. Out of this story grows another 
which will be eagerly looked for about a certain Rebellion in 
Dixie and what adventures a few boys managed to get out of it. 
2k 
The Bibelot for May reprints a scarce little collection of 
verses by a young writer, Rosamond Marriott Watson, better 
known these recent years by her pen-name, Graham R. Tomson. 
In 1884 these little poems appeared, entitled ‘‘ Tares,’’ which 
have since developed into remarkably good wheat. The neat 
little pamphlet which now reproduces that early work makes an 
interesting addition to the waifs and strays of superior verse. 








ABOUT BOOKS: AND WRITERS. 


Though the War correspondence in the papers has not 
amounted to much so far, the cost of it has. If a novelist gets 
five cents a word for his latest book he may rank himself among 
the lucky few, and his publisher is well on the way to becoming 
a millionaire. At a rough guess the publishers of the great New 
York papers must have paid five dollars or more per word for the 
few unimportant letters that have come from the waters of the 
Philippines and Cuba. One of these papers has a whole fleet of 
yachts and tugs between Key West and Porto Rico, manned by 
a regiment of reporters and birded by five hundred journalistic 
pigeons, distributed among the men-of-war. These are not 
expected to prove lineal descendants of Noah’s dove, bringing 
olive branches of peace from the enemy. 

3k 


The Herald has, as usual, aaah sure of the han facilities for 
getting the soundest news in the quickest way, and by its large 
syndicate of subscribing papers, east and west, it reduces its 
expenses considerably. The Wor/d is spending $50,000 a week 
on its war service and the /ourna/ not much short of this, over 
and above their ordinary expenditures. The popular notion that 
extra sales mean extra profits is usually far from the truth. 
After a certain limit is reached these extra editions mean loss of 
profit, and not much gain in prestige. “This is why the catch- 
penny evening editions of the two last named papers turn their 
front pages into posters. It comes much cheaper to fill up with 
letters five or six inches tall. It also enables a good many lies to 
be worked off on simpleton purchasers. The favorite dodge is to 
fill the top part of the page with, say, the single word, 
‘BATTLE !”’ and in front of it, in invisible type, the interest- 
ing information that ‘‘there may be a.’’ 


FF 


One of the most curious fads of the printing house is the 
persistent mis-spelling of people’s names. Our own excellent 
collaborators have evidently taken a solemn vow against allow- 
ing Mrs. Humphry Ward to enjoy her proper name properly 
spelt. She, copying her husband, who has owned it several 


years longer than she has, spells Humphry without the e, but it 
is invariably put in, as a gentle intimation that we are shaky in 








this particular accomplishment. Another paper, one of the lit- 
erary organs, this week announces a book of Byron’s poems, 
edited by ‘‘ Earnest’’ Coleridge. This is another ear mark of 
the perverse, for the only spelling of this name is Ernest. Many 
pronounce the name Anthony as written, though they do not 
speak of Thomas Thompson with the th asin thump. Shakes- 
peare spells it Antony, which happens to be the right pro- 
nunciation. 
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Silver Dollar Fountain Pen Mailed on re 
4 $] Solid 14K Gold Pen, $1 ceipt of price 


The GES | 8. PARKER FOUNTAIN PEN 82 and up 
ward. Siphon feed saves inky fingers. Of dealers, oz 
mai 





ed prepaid. Beautiful catalogue o on om request. 
The Parker Pen Ce, 70 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis 








NL gapproval at 80 per cent com’ 
UEC 75 dif, i. 100 diff. Foreign, 8c. 


Free 
F. w. Miller, 904 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


ada, etc., lic. Price List 
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TRY 


roneaaniyi att CREAM 
or rough complexion. 

Milk Weed Cream is the natural Skin 
Food. It removes Blackheads, Freckles, Tan, 
— les, Wrinkles. Is fragrant and soothing. 

50c. for a full size jar (if your druggist 
hasn't it)and get ten times its cost in pieas- 
ure and satisfaction. Send stamp for free sample. 

FREDERICK F. INGRAM & CO 

49 Tenth Street, - DETROIT, MICH. 









































To keep our great factory 00 
busy, and introduce early our splen- + lil dl 
make a marvelous offer direct to the rider. 
For 30 days we will sell samples of our 
swell 98 bicycles at net cost to manufac- 
ture and will ship, C. O. D. on approval 
to any address on receipt of the nominal 
sum of $1.00 (if west of Denver, $5). This @ 
deposit is merely to show good faith on purchaser’s 
part; if you don’t want tosend money in advance, send 
your express agent's guaranty for charges one way and 
we will pay them the other if you don’t want the wheel. 
PP PIP PIP IP PPP PPP PA 
1 | Highest grade, embodying every late improve- 
ment of value, 14 inch imported tubing, flush 
joints, improved two-piece cranks, arch crown, large detachable 
sprockets, handsomest finish and decorations, Morgan & Wright, 
_— soa —e —— or doubletube, een pe equip- > $90, 00. 
PPP PPP PPP PP PPP 


ment. Special price on sample.. 
6s. Asplendid machine, equal to any for service and easy running. Best 1% inch 
= seamless tubing, two piece cranks, arch crown, detachable sprockets, finely 
finished and decorated, Morgan & Wright, quick — tires, — or double eens 


high grade equipment. Our special sample price.. oe .00. 
nanan 


RLO T Best medium grade for 1898. 134 inch tubing, striped and decorated, arch 
% crown, dust-proof bearings, ball retainers, best Indiana or New 
Brunswick tires, standard equipment. Special price on sample............--++ees.+: $19.00. 
NOTE. Choice of Color, Style, Height “ Frame, Gear, etc. Fully Guaranteed. 
You will be rised at the appearance and quality of these wheels. Don’t wait, order 
now while this offer i is open. Prices will be —# higher soon. You can make Big Mone 


as our Agent, selling for us. We give our agents choice of cash, the free use of a sample 
wheel, or gift of a wheel, according to work done. 


Do You Want Cheap Wheels? 


f 1896 and 1897 model wheels of various makes and 
Styles, some a Little shop-worn, but all nOWsrs-vseercssscrssreessreses- 912-00 t0 $16.00. 
$8.00 to $12.00. 


Wheels Slightly Used, Modern Types, - - 


Our business and reputation are known throughout the country. References, any of tho 
express companies, or any bank in Chicago. Art Catalogue free. ure agency at once. 


The J, L. Mead Cycle Co., = Chicago. 
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